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PART ONE 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE ROLE OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 
IN THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS I OF RUSSIA, 1825-1855 


By Nicholas V. Riasonovsky 


University of California 


The regime of Nicholas I and the intelligentsia! For 
every student of the question there still powerfully resound 
Belinskij’s passionate protest and Herzen’s magnificent in- 
vective. And when one surveys the studies and the opinions 
of specialists, the emerging picture is that of a brutal and 
arbitrary police state which persecuted intellectuals, ham- 
pered literature, and smothered thought. The restrictive 
educational policies, the activities of the gendarmerie, the 
stifling and stupid censorship, the hounding of PuSkin, and 
many other items enter into the indictment. The purpose of 
this brief essay is not to challenge the dominant opinion, 
which is generally justified. It is rather to throw a little 
light on a neglected area: the co-operation of many intellec- 
tuals with the regime of Nicholas I. The intellectuals with 
the government, not the intellectuals against the government, 
require especially attention and explanation at this late date. 

There were such intellectuals. The state doctrine of 
Official Nationality found support among many educated 
people. Its promoters included the prolific journalists 
Butharyn (Russian: Bulgarin), N. Gret, and O. Sekowski 
(Russian: Senkovskij) whose numerous publications, par- 
ticularly The Northern Bee and The Reader’s Library, led 
in popularity and circulation.' While the faculty of the’ Uni- 
versity of Moscow had among its members the famous lib- 
eral and Westernizer T. Granovskij, it also contained such 
pillars of official ideology as Professors M. Pogodin and 
. Sevyrev. The supporters of the state doctrine ranged 
from its founder, the highly cultivated minister of education 
Count S. Uvarov, to the ignorant publicists of The Lighthouse, 
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from court luminaries to the obscure young men grouped 
around Pogodin,? from opportunists to dedicated patriots. 
‘Talent, even genius, joined mediocrity and worse in develop- 
‘ing the official ideology. In particular, the writers who ex- 
pounded government views, wholly or in part, included not 
only highly successful practitioners of the type of N. Kukol'- 
nik and M. Zagoskin, but also such leading figures of Russian 
literature as Zukovskij, Tjuttéev, Gogol', and, in a more 
limited sense, PuSkin. In sum, many Russians of different 
background, ability, and even outlook, often independent of 
and sometimes hostile to one another, all contributed to the 
intellectual justification of the existing Russian order. 

A defense of Nicholas’s regime meant above all a de- 
fense of his absolute rule. As one approach to an under- 
standing of the intellectuals who aligned themselves with the 
government, I shall now examine the arguments they used 
to affirm autocracy. 

Autocracy, which together with Orthodoxy and national- 
ity composed the creed of Official Nationality, represented 
the very essence of the political system of Russia. The law 
of the land declared: “The Tsar of all the Russias is an 
autocratic and absolute monarch. God Himself commands 
us to obey the Tsar’s supreme authority, not from fear alone, 
but as a point of conscience.”* Or, to quote from the mili- 
tary statutes dating back to the reign of Peter the Great: 


Article 20. Whoever utters blasphemous words against 
the person of His Majesty, whoever deprecates His in- 
tentions and His actions and discusses them in an un- 
seemly manner, he will be deprived of life by decapita- 
tion.— Commentary. For His Majesty is an autocratic 
monarch Who need answer to no one in the world for His 
actions, but Who possesses power and authority to gov- 
ern His states and His lands, as a Christian ruler, ac- 
cording to His will and judgment.* 


Even pithy, legal formulations of autocracy usually in- 
cluded two items: the absolute nature of imperial power, 
and the link between the emperor and God. For, in the last 


analysis, God provided the foundation for the authority of 


the tsar. Most defenders of the existing regime were well 
aware of the connection. Such statements as “the heart of 
the tsar is in the hand of the Lord,” Pogodin’s special favor- 
ite, indicated this awareness. It also found expression in 
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the constant joining of the images of the monarch and of God, 
one of the most common motifs in the poetry and the prose 
of Official Nationality. Typically, in such composite pic- 
tures the tsar was represented as the absolute ruler of his 
great realm yet begging guidance and support from the ulti- 
mate ruler of the world, God. One example taken from the 
works of Greé should suffice to illustrate the official posi- 
tion. The journalist is describing the great military review 
held on September 14, 1834, to celebrate the unveiling of a 
monument to Alexander I in St. Petersburg: 


At the sight of this rare spectacle (never before had 
such a large number of troops been gathered in St. 
Petersburg) one spontaneous thought entered the minds 
of all those present: What means moves and inspires 
these enormous forces, gives them unity and harmony, 
preserves order and organization among them, produces 
earnestness, gives birth to the exalted will to die for 
the fatherland? This means is the unity of the will of 
the Mover of these forces, their obedience to the One; 
He, on His part, invested with earthly authority and 
power, is asking for Himself, in humility of spirit, aid, 
inspiration, and blessing from above!® 


Some writers of Official Nationality undertook a more 
thorough analysis of the mystique of autocracy. Zukovskij 
asserted emphatically: “In the Christian world autocracy is 
the highest level of power; it is the last link between the 
power of man and the power of God.” True autocracy had a 
twofold nature: absolute dominion over men for whom it 
represented divine authority, yet complete and voluntary 
submission to God. Because of this submission, “human 
law becomes divine truth, for it derives from an authority 
permeated by divine truth. ”® 

Gogol' discussed the same subject as follows: 








Why is it necessary that one of us should acquire po- 
sition above all others and even above the law? Because 
law is wooden; man feels that law contains something 
harsh and unbrotherly. One will not get far merely with 
a letter-perfect execution of the law. But none of us 
should break the law or fail to comply with it. That is 
why we need supreme grace to mitigate the law, and it 
can come to men only in the form of absolute power. A 
state without an absolute monarch is an automaton.’ 


Indeed it was the task of the ruler to love all his subjects, 
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and love them equally well. He alone could perform this 
function because he was equidistant from them all, and be- 
cause such love represented his direct moral obligation. 

He alone could suffer for and with all of his people; he alone 
could bring them cure. “The people will be fully cured only 
where the monarch will apprehend his highest significance— 
to be an image on earth of the One Who Himself is love.” 
Gogol' pointed to David and Solomon as illustrating the true 
function of the ruler.’ 

The view of the tsar as the Christian conscience of 
Russia found acceptance among many government ideologists 
and was developed by some of them to suit their particular 
needs. For example, Ja. Rostovcev in his “Instructions for 
the Education of Students in Military Schools” advanced the 
following argument for the absolute obedience to the emper- 
or: because supreme authority was the public conscience of 
Russia, its decisions in public affairs were as morally bind- 
ing on the individual as were the dictates of his own con- 
science in his private life.'® 

But the belief in autocracy also received support from 
several other lines of reasoning. Especially pervasive 
among the proponents of the state creed was the conviction 
of the inherent weakness and even wickedness of man and of 
the resulting need for a strong, authoritarian rule over him. 
Like most conservative or reactionary teachings, Offical Na- 
tionality was a profoundly pessimistic doctrine. Its low es- 
timate of humanity fitted neatly into the Christian framework, 
if at the expense of neglecting certain basic aspects of Chris- 
tianity. One of Uvarov’s favorite arguments, in his classi- 
cal research as well as in his other writings, dealt with the 
fall of man from his initial state of grace, the fact “which 
alone contains the key to all history.” Pogodin, who often 
expressed his deep disillusionment with mankind, found 
everywhere “proofs of the fall of man (which continues in 
us), of our impaired nature.”!* Gret’s Memoirs refer to 
mankind as a “despicable and ungrateful tribe and note, 
in connection with Alexander I’s Bible Society, that “human 
viciousness turns even a medicinal drink into poison, and 
by its machinations extracts damage and poison from the 
Word of God.”"* Even mercurial Sekowski's allegiance to 
Official Nationality has been credited to his skeptical view 
of the Russian people.” The same pessimism and disillu- 
sionment constituted fundamental traits in the personality 
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of Nicholas I himself.'® 

Because men were feeble and perverse, they had to be 
driven by a benevolent supreme authority in order to achieve 
desirable social ends. Pogodin combined loud praise of the 
Russian people with some reservations on the subject. As 
early as 1826, he observed: “The Russian people is marve- 
lous, but marvelous so far only in potentiality. In actuality 
it is low, horrid, and beastly.” And he went on to assert that 
Russian peasants “will not become human beings until they 
are forced into it.”!” Pogodin kept repeating this kind of re- 
frain throughout his life. For instance, he complained in 
1856, after a discussion of the deficiencies of the educational 
system in Russia: “What will you do: a Russian must have 
intelligent prodding and supervision from the outside.” 

Butharyn joined Pogodin in urging the imperial govern- 
ment to prod the people; for example, to force the peasants 
in northern Russia to live in good, clean, comfortable houses 
such as those common in the Ukraine.'? Gret declared dog- 
matically: “Men are not angels; there are many devils 
among them. Therefore, police, and a severe police, isa 


necessity both for the state and for all private individuals.”™ 
And he commented as follows on the reign of Nicholas I: 


Pepper too is required in a salad! Alexander was too 
meek, replacing during the first years firmness of char- 
acter with kindness and compassion. This is too good 
for the vile human species. Now there—I love our 
Nicholas! When he is gracious, he is really gracious; 
but when he hits, then willy-nilly they sing: “God save 
the Tsar!” Truthfulness, directness, sincerity com- 
pose, in my opinion, the greatness of any person, espe- 
cially of atsar. Why be crafty, when one can issue 
orders and use the whip.*! 


In fact, while social betterment depended on government 
initiative, the state had a still more immediate and funda- 
mental task to perform: to preserve law and order. In But- 
haryn’s words: 


It is better to unchain a hungry tiger or a hyena than 
to take off the people the bridle of obedience to authori- 
ties and laws. There is no beast fiercer than a raging 
mob! All the efforts of the educated class must be di- 
rected towards enlightening the people concerning their 
obligation to God, to lawful authorities and laws, towards 
the establishment of the love of man in the hearts, 
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towards the eradication of the beastly egoism inborn in 
man, and not towards exciting passions, not towards 
generating unrealizable hopes. Whoever acts differ- 
ently is a criminal according to the law of humanity. 


He who has seen a popular rebellion knows what it 
means ! ** 


Autocracy found justification not only in religion and in 
the nature of man, but also in history. The proponents of 
Official Nationality showed a remarkable awareness of his- 
tory and the historical approach. Nicholas I himself read 
avidly everything dealing with the Russian past, both origi- 
nal documents and secondary works. It was in his reign 
that chairs of Russian history, as distinct from world his- 
tory, were established in the universities of the empire, 
and large sums of money were devoted to the gathering and 
publication of source materials. Historians of different 
kinds, such as Pogodin and Sevyrev at the University of 
Moscow and N. Ustrjalov at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, made important contributions to the development and 
dissemination of the ideology of the state. Academic writ- 
ing was supplemented by journalism and fiction. The first 
decades of the nineteenth century proved to be especially 
favorable in Russia, as elsewhere, to historical drama, 
novel, and story. Their quality ranged from such rare mas- 
terpieces as PuSkin’s Boris Godunov to Zagoskin's trite 
novels, Kukol'nik's feeble plays, and even Butharyn’s insip- 
id tales about the early Slavs. Most of these works were 
very poor history, but they helped to provide sustenance 
and form to the interest in the past which stood out as a 
distinct characteristic of the age. And many of them attain- 
ed success with the public. History, in one way or another, 
became the center of attention and controversy. “The his- 
torian represented”—to quote Pogodin— “the crowning 
achievement of a people, for through him the people came 
to an understanding of itself." 

To some writers al! history argued in favor of autoc- 
racy. The Russian past, however, was especially relevant 
to the Russian present. The Russian state came into exist- 
ence: “In the middle of the ninth century (in the year 862) 
when the Northern Slavs felt, in their turn, the need of 
autocracy, although they did not understand its entire scope, 
did not comprehend that the power and the well-being of a 
people depend exclusively on the concentration of its will 
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and its intelligence in one person, the person of the father 

of the people, the hereditary head of a great family.”** The 
work which presented best the salutary impact of autocracy 
on Pussia was Karamzin's brilliant twelve-volume History 
of the Russian State unfinished at the time of its author's 
death in 1826.27 Karamzin held the position of official his - 
torian, and he also won immense favor with the reading 
public. Repetitions of his theme and variations on it became 
extremely common in the reign of Nicholas I. Autocracy re- 
ceived incessant praise for binding the Russians together 

and leading, or driving, them to new prosperity, power, and 
glory. Highly representative of this approach was Professor 
N. Ustrjalov’s Russian History which Uvarov adopted as a 
textbook in the schools of the empire and which he commend- 
ed enthusiastically in a report to the monarch.” 

The entire history of Russia thus foreshadowed and 
justified Nicholas I’s regime, but its direct line of descent 
stemmed from Peter the Great. The proponents of the state 
ideology, from the monarch himself downward, admired, 
almost worshipped, the titanic emperor. As Pogodin ex- 
plained the importance of the reformer in his essay, “Peter 
the Great”: 








The Russia of today, that is, European Russia, dip- 
lomatic, political, military, commercial, industrial, 
scholastic, literary—is a creation of Peter the Great. 
... Wherever we look, everywhere we meet this co- 
lossal figure which throws a long shadow over our en- 
tire past and even eliminates old history from our 
field of vision—which at this moment is still stretch- 
ing, as it were, its arms over us and which, it ap- 
pears, will never drop out of sight, no matter how 
far we advance in the future.”’ 


After several grandiloquent pages, Pogodin turned to a more 
mundane exposition of his subject: 


Yes, Peter the Great did much for Russia. One 
looks and one does not believe it, one keeps adding 
and one cannot reach the sum. We cannot open our 
eyes, cannot make a move, cannot turn in any direc- 
tion without encountering him everywhere, at home, 
in the streets, in the church, in the school, in the 
court, in the regiment, at a promenade—it is always 
he, always he, every day, every minute, at every 
step! 
We wake up. What day is it today? January 1, 1841. 
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— Peter the Great ordered us to count years from the 
birth of Christ; Peter the Great ordered us to count 
the months from January. 

It is time to dress—our clothing is made according 
to the fashion established by Peter the First, our uni- 
form according to his model. The cloth is woven in 
a factory which he created; the wool is shorn from the 
sheep which he started to raise. 

A book strikes our eyes—Peter the Great introduced 
this script and himself cut out the letters. You begin 
to read it—this language became a written language, 
a literary language at the time of Peter the First, the 





earlier church language being forced out. - 
Newspapers are brought in— Peter the Great intro- we 
duced them. lf 
You must buy different things—they all, from the i’ 
silk neckerchief to the sole of your shoe, will remind to 
you of Peter the Great: some were ordered by him, “ 
others were brought into usage, improved, carried on | 
his ships, into his harbors, on his canals, on his roads. a 
At dinner, all the courses, from salted herring and be 
potatoes which he ordered to be grown to wine from of 
the grapes which he began to cultivate, will speak to re 
you of Peter the Great. a 
After dinner you drive out for a visit—this is an 
assemblée of Peter the Great. You meet the ladies ” 
there—they were allowed into masculine company by a of 
command of Peter the Great. C 
Let us go to the University—the first secular school * 
was founded by Peter the Great. ' 
You receive a rank—according to Peter the Great's P 
Table of Ranks. pl 
The rank gives me gentry status—Peter the Great so 
arranged. . G: 
I must file a complaint— Peter the Great prescribed P, 
its form. It will be received—in front of Peter the at 
Great’s mirror of justice. It will be acted upon—on 
the basis of the General Reglement. ht 
You decide to travel abroad— following the example a 
of Peter the Great; you will be received well— Peter lo 
the Great placed Russia among the European states fo 
and began to instill respect for her; and so on, and so tis 
on, and so forth. hi 
Pogodin proceeded to refute, without giving ground, various cs 
criticisms made of the reformer, and he finished the essay e7 
with an account of the praise heaped upon Peter the Great th 
by Russians and foreigners alike, but especially by the el 


great Russian writers. The concluding words were taken 
from Lomonosov: 
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To whom then shall I liken our hero? Often I have 
meditated upon the nature of the one who by the al- 
mighty wave of his hand rules the sky, the earth, and 
the sea; his spirit breathes, and waters flow; he 
touches mountains, and they rise. But there is a lim- 
it assigned to the thoughts of man! They cannot reach 
Divinity! Usually he is pictured in human form. Well, 
then, if we must search for a man who is, according 
to our understanding, like God, I find none, but Peter 
the Great.”? 


Pogodin’s worshipful admiration of the famous autocrat 
and his work was shared by many contemporaries. Sevy- 
rev, to cite on example, experienced the same spell. In 
1829, at the age of twenty-three, he noted in his diary: 
“Each evening certainly, and sometimes in the mornings 
too, I assign it to myself as an unfailing duty to read the life 
of Peter the Great and everything related to him.” And he 
added the categorical imperative: “Be such a man as Christ, 
be such a Russian as Peter the Great.”°° Kukol'nik, in one 
of his plays, similarly gloried in the achievements of the 
reforming emperor: “Great, divine work! Over our dark 
country Peter is lighting an artificial sun!”*! Butharyn 
asserted confidently: “In our opinion, in the entire history 
of mankind there has been nobody like Peter the Great. 
Compared to him, even Napoleon is a dwarf! "** And: 
“Everything that has been done following his lead has 
proved great and useful; everything done contrary to his 
plans has collapsed of itself! *** 

Even PuSkin joined the huge chorus praising Peter the 
Great and Russian autocracy, his contributions including 
Poltava and The Bronze Horseman. PuSkin'’s Peter was 
above all the glorious hero of Poltava, the almost super- 
human leader of his country who gave Russia a new life and 
anew history, symbolized by St. Petersburg, Pudkin's be- 
loved city. The emperor stood for reform, light, progress, 
for the present strength of the nation, and for its future des- 
tiny. Still, PuSkin had certain reservations to make. In 
his extensive study of the time of Peter the Great, he be- 
came increasingly impressed by the ruthlessness and the 
cruelty of the overwhelming monarch and his measures, by 
the desperate plight of the common man writhing in the 
clutches of the leviathan emperor and state. Puikin's own 
life seemed to repeat the same tale: he found himself con- 
trolled, restricted, directed, and generally hounded at every 
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turn by Peter the Great's state and by Peter's successor, 
another powerful and autocratic ruler, Nicholas I. These 
elements and, no doubt, many others went into the making 
of PuSkin’s masterpiece, The Bronze Horseman (Mednyj 
vsadnik). In this story of a poor, average man, Eugene, 
who lost his beloved in a St. Petersburg flood, went mad, 
dared challenge the bronze statue of the builder of the city, 
and then ran in terror pursued by it to his ultimate death, 
the poet presented both the power and the harshness of Peter 
the Great and of Russian autocracy. While extending sym- 
pathy to the unfortunate Eugene, PuSkin depicted the Bronze 
Horseman as an infinitely majestic, an almost divine figure, 
the greatness and permanence of whose work the poet af- 
firmed powerfully in the Introduction. PuSkin’s tale is a 
tragedy, but its component parts are not evenly balanced: 
above all rises the autocratic state sweeping on to its grand 
destiny, undeterred by the obstacles of nature, such as 
swamps and floods, and impervious to the pain, the sorrow, 
and even the opposition of the individual, exemplified by 
Eugene's miserable fate and his pathetic rebellion.** 

Arguments based on religion, the nature of man, and 
the history of autocracy in Russia did not exhaust the stock 
in trade of the defenders of Nicholas I's absolute rule. They 
also liked to dwell, for instance, on the alleged administra- 
tive advantages of the Russian system of government pictur- 
ing it as uniquely just—for all Russians were equal before 
the tsar—marvelously efficient and necessary for the huge 
and far-flung realm.*® But, within the scope of this essay, 
only one more point need be made in expounding their views. 
It is that most supporters of the existing regime in Russia 
argued in terms of a basic dichotomy, and even antagonism, 
between their fatherland and the West. Far from desiring 
to imitate the political development of other European states, 
they postulated proudly the intrinsic difference and superior- 
ity of their native institutions. Autocracy, paired against 
all the liberalisms, constitutionalisms, and parliamentar- 
isms of the West, represented precisely this fundamental 
contrast. As Tjuttev wrote in the cataclysmic year of 
1848: 





In order to understand the meaning of that supreme 
crisis which has now gripped Europe, one should re- 
alize the following. For a long time now only two real 
forces have existed in Europe— revolution and Russia.... 
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No negotiations, no treaties are possible between them; 
the existence of one of them means the death of the 
other 136 


The Russian intellectuals who defended the regime of 
Nicholas I were motivated by many and complex circum- 
stances. Yet certain essential factors stand out. One im- 
portant reason for the justification of autocracy was its actual 
historical role in Russia where Peter the Great and his suc- 
cessors made an invaluable contribution in establishing mod- 
ern government, society, and culture. The Bronze Horse- 
man galloped too audibly through Russian history to be 
easily dismissed. But the beliefs of the time carried even 
more weight than the facts of the case. The arguments of 
the proponents of Official Nationality were permeated with 
appeals to religion, authority, and history, with a critical 
view of human nature, with the faith in the unique national 
way of Russia, in one word, with romanticism. It was this 
romantic Weltanschauung that made it possible for many Rus- 
sian intellectuals to support their despotic government. 

Even such independent and subtle thinkers as the Slavophiles 
championed autocracy and opposed Western liberalism, al- 
though they had little good to say of Nicholas I and his asso- 
ciates.*7 Even such leading radicals and enemies of the 
existing regime as Bakunin and Belinskij had, largely under 
the influence of Hegel, to pass through the phase of accepting 
Russian “reality.” The absolute rule of the tsars had been 
challenged as early as 1825 by young men who found their 
inspiration in the Age of Reason and the Jacobin ideals of 
the French Revolution. The next significant overt attack 
came only in the sixties and the seventies, by which time 
romanticism had been left behind and the new gods of mate- 
rialism, positivism, and socialism held sway.™ 


Notes 


1. For instance, a highly critical article about The 
Reader's Library states: “... it is necessary to point out 
its merit of developing the desire to read among the Russian 
public, especially in the provinces, of, if one may use this 
expression, creating the reader. No publication until that 
time had had as many subscribers as The Reader's Library 
in the late thirties and the early forties; their number then 


reached seven thousand” (Enciklopediteskij slovar', 
F. Brockhaus and I. Efron publishers, V1 [1891], 808-811; 
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quoted from p. 810). The Northern Bee enjoyed an equal 
popularity throughout Russia. As Nikitenko noted, in 1834, 
during his visit to Petrozavodsk: “... the gentlemen here 
are completely uneducated; they read nothing, except The 
Northern Bee, in which they believe as in Holy Writ. Once 
it is quoted, every argument must cease.” A. Nikitenko, 
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THE MANIFESTO OF RUSSIAN SYMBOLISM 


By Ralph E. Matlaw 


Harvard University 


cline and the New Currents of Contemporary Russian Litera- 
ture,’ written during the four years preceding its publication 
in 1893, is a curious literary document. Any attempt to 
break with tradition is bound to meet opposition, particularly 
ina “committed” literature like Russia’s. To attack the 
idols and ideals of a militantly partisan reading public is a 
dangerous undertaking: the new movement had to be initiated 
circumspectly. Consequently, much in the essay is under- 
stated or overqualified; some of the most important issues 
are completely avoided. While the essay traces the decline 
of Russian literature in the 1880’s with considerable insight, 
it contains egregious errors in evaluating tradition, inter- 
preting contemporary achievements, and stating future needs. 
Critics have noted its historical significance but have never 
dealt with it in detail. Since MereZkovskij’s essay is not 
readily procurable, the present study is intended as a sum- 
mary of its arguments as well as an examination of its theo- 
retic and critical foundations, which affected early Russian 
symbolism and helped to determine its peculiar nationalistic 
and literary character. 

The essay readily divides into two sections, each com- 
prising three chapters; the first is devoted to the decline of 
letters, the second to new literary currents. After a gen- 
eral discussion of literature and culture, MereZkovskij at- 
tributes the decline to current public tastes, monetary 
rewards and the system of publication, public demands, the 
decline of language, and the inadequacy of criticism. The 
last three chapters designate tendencies inherent in Russian 
literature which MereZkovskij would emphasize in what he 
calls the “new literary direction”: “new idealism” in Tur- 
genev, Gontarov, Dostoevskij, and Tolstoj; love for the 
people (ljubov' k narodu) in Kol'cov, Nekrasov, Uspenskij, 
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Mixajlovskij, and Korolenko; the achievement of the current 
literary generation, GarSin, Cexov, Fofanov, and Minskij; 
and new directions in the criticism of S. A. Andreevskij and 
Spasowicz. 

MereZkovskij sees a prophetic view of the decline of 
Russian letters in Turgenev’s death-bed letter urging Tol- 
stoj to return to literary activity, for “language is the incar- 
nation of the national spirit; therefore the decline of the 
Russian language and its literature is at the same time the 
decline of the Russian spirit” (p. 2). MereZkovskij antici- 
pates the objection that to consider literature as being in de- 
cline is a commonplace of criticism, by retorting that such 
strictures are usually malevolent and represent the attack 
on new achievements by older generations. Another objec- 
tion, attributing literary decline to an absence of genius aft- 
er the era of Turgenev, Gontarov, Dostoevskij, and Tolstoj 
requires a more elaborate answer. 
limited from poetry: 


Literature must be de- 
“poetry is a primordial and eternal 
force, an elemental one, an immediate and involuntary 
gift of God” (p. 3) while literature “is really the same poet- 
ry, seen not from the point of view of individual works of 
various artists, but as a force moving whole generations, 
whole nations in a certain cultural direction, as a succes- 
sion of poetic phenomena, handed from century to century 
and joined by a great historical beginning” (p. 4). Litera- 
ture can exist only in a receptive setting andtradition. All 
cultural creations, therefore, represent the genius of the 
nation (narod) (p. 6). 

The next problem is to ascertain whether Russian has 
a “literature” rather than a succession of great poets and 
writers. PuSkin had complained about the hopeless loneli- 
ness of the writer in Russia, and other literary giants had 
suffered similarly (p. 7). While writers with temperamental 
and literary affinities have had some intellectual and aesthet- 
ic communication, they have done so in isolated, doctrinaire 
“circles” which are an even greater evil than loneliness, 
since they avoid productive and stimulating interchange (p. 
9).> Under various guises all Russian writers manifest the 
same fundamental “flight from civilization” (begstvo ot 
kul'tury) so typical of Tolstoj (pp. 11-12). Without a cul- 
ture one may be, like Tolstoj, a great poet, but not a man 
producing “literature.” Nevertheless, “poetry” and “litera- 
ture” need not remain apart. Goethe, for example, managed 
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to combine the two. He did not fear that science and culture 
would set him apart from nature and from his fatherland, 

but rejoiced when a higher degree of culture was attained, 
since it also indicated a greater nationality (narodnost') (p. 
11). Therefore, “no matter how many writers of genius 

may appear in Russia, while there is no literature of its own, 
it will not have its own Goethe, its own representative of the 
national spirit” (p. 12). 

The first chapter, in attempting a definition, indicates 
a critical as well as historical anachronism. Many ideas in 
MereZkovskij, such as his definition of poetry, are common- 
places of German romantic criticism. They may be found, 
for example, in A. W. Schlegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die dra- 
matische Kunst und Literatur, which MereZkovskij, then 
engaged in translating Greek drama, might be echoing;* re- 
ligious and nationalistic pronouncements smack of F. Schlegel 
and Novalis.> Even Belinskij, in his Literary Reveries of 
1834, had lamented the absence of a national literature, 
maintaining that DerZavin, PuSkin, Griboedov, and Krylov 
are merely four outstanding literary “talents.” Almost 50 
years later—with considerably less justification— MereZkov- 
skij still fails to see what Russian culture or nationality may 
be, and how its giants had shaped and expressed it. It is 
strange indeed that after Dostoevskij’s PuSkin Day speech 
MereZkovskij should refuse to acknowledge that a Russian 
“literature” corresponding to his definition does exist and 
has existed, or that the individual writer necessarily depends 
upon literary and national traditions and himself furthers 
them. Similarities among writers, or even the exacerbated 
battles between literary camps and between Slavophiles and 
Westerners, themselves indicate the existence of a vital 
and developing cultural tradition. But MereZkovskij, per- 
haps in order to strengthen the polemic value of his essay, 
refuses to acknowledge that tradition. 

He next examines three causes of linguistic deteriora- 
tion in Russia. The first involves the particularly ironical 
—almost colloquial— mode of expression used by Russian 
criticism (p. 15). Pisarev had used it as an extremely ef- 
fective weapon and had dazzled the critics of the 1860's with 
it. However, whereas Pisarev used such language as a 
source of power, contemporary critics are merely coarse 
(p. 15). Pisarev’s irony has been turned into an insulting 
familiarity with the reader; his simplicity, into a lack of 
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concern for all decorum. The second factor in the decline 
of language is “that special satirical manner Saltykov called 
‘a slavish Aesopic language’” (p. 15). MereZkovskij, aware 
that no adverse criticism of Pisarev or Saltykov would be 
tolerated by liberal readers and polemicists, hastens to add 
that this language is successfully used by Saltykov, but is 
senseless and repugnant in critics who lack his artistic or- 
ganization of material. The third, and most important, rea- 
son for decline is the public’s and critics’ “increasing igno- 
rance” (p. 16). One critic informs the reader that Ibsen's 
Doll’s House was first performed in Weimar under Goethe's 
direction, another calls Leconte de Lille “Count de Lille.”® 
MereZkovskij himself provides the best example of the ex- 
tent to which this ignorance has pervaded literary men when 
he refers on the next page to an English writer called Sam- 
uel Ben Johnson. 

Another factor in the decline of literature is the system 
of paying honorariums to authors. Writers, as “the last 
remnant of impractical people, the last dreamers” (p. 17) 
give their work to the public without remuneration. While 
this statement is obviously false if one considers the depend- 
ence of PuSkin, Dostoevskij, and to a lesser extent Turgenev 
and Tolstoj, on the income from their works, or the rise of 
professional literary men in the 1850’s (Nekrasov, Fet, Pi- 
semskij, Ostrovskij, et al.), MereZkovskij's real intention 
is to convey that an artist's work cannot be rewarded finan- 
cially. “When honorariums cease having an ideal meaning, 
when they cease being a symbol of the public’s gratefulness, 
but become remuneration for work done, then honorariums 
became harmful” (p. 18). The use of the word “symbolic” 
in this context (and the earlier reference to a “symbolic 
story from the Acts of the Apostles” [p. 7]) is, as we shall 
later see, indicative of his use of the word, and his attitude 
toward the concept of symbolism. There are, MereZkovskij 
claims, only two ways of pleasing the public: the first is to 
write a work of genius—which happens, at best, once or 
twice in a generation; the other method is to cater to the 
public's low tastes, and honorariums are an inducement to 
such pandering (p. 18). He refutes in two ways the idea that 
honorariums are a necessity to literature and illustrate the 
dependence of literature on capital. First, he cites PuSkin's 
statement that Russian writers are members of the highest 
social class and therefore demand respect for their work 
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(which was certainly no longer true in 1890), and then he 
claims that unlike other countries, Russia has no intellectu- 
al aristocracy capable of appreciating great literature. Hon- 
orariums, and the concomitant system of “thick journals,” 
create a public of low intellectual caliber and therefore low 
literary demands. 

A corollary to the system of honorariums is the fact that 
writers do not dare to publish a work in book form. Books 
receive little attention and the writer must necessarily come 
to the journals for honorariums. The editors of these jour- 
nals are servants of public taste, and will publish nothing 
that risks public disapproval.’ In the Western world, Me- 
reZkovskij claims, books are held in greater esteem and 
therefore standards are not relaxed. Here again he distorts 
the reality of publishing conditions and fails to consider 
achievements in serial publications of writers like Dickens 
in the West or Dostoevskij and Tolstoj in Russia. However, 
he concludes, honorariums and journals are only external 
manifestations. The most important single factor in the 
decline of literature is Russian literary criticism (p. 23). 

MereZkovskij sees two types of critics in Western Eu- 
rope. Critics like Taine attempt to apply a strict “scien- 
tific” system to criticism, but their work is not fruitful 
since too little is as yet known about the psychology of aes- 
thetics. The second type is the “subjective-artistic” critic 
who, in certain pages, himself becomes a poet—Sainte- 
Beuve, Herder, Brandes, Lessing, Carlyle, Belinskij. Me- 
reZkovskij commends these critics, since the world of litera- 
ture plays the same role for them that reality does for the 
creative writer. Books for them are like living people, 
calling forth likes and dislikes, suffering and exaltation (p. 
24). The implied polemic against utilitarian criticism is 
unmistakable. Nevertheless, MereZkovskij fails to point 
out differences in critical approaches in this extraordinary 
—and motley—collection of names and, perhaps out of igno- 
rance, perhaps for polemical purposes, disregards critical 
schemes like Sainte-Beuve'’s, which, if not as limited as 
Taine’s, are no less rigorous. 

“Subjective-artistic” criticism deals with two problems. 
The poet-critic is interested in the beauty of language rather 
than the beauty of reality. In its highest form this may be 
termed the “poetry of ideas,” a creation of the nineteenth 
century's infinite spiritual freedom and “insatiable affliction 
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of knowledge.” A second line of development for this criti- 
cism may, in the future, lead to explanations of the creative 
process itself. A chance remark by PuSkin, Stendhal, or 
Flaubert may reveal greater psychological insight than long 
articles by well-meaning professional critics. Russian 
criticism, however, with the exception of several articles 
by Belinskij, Grigor'ev, Straxov, Turgenev, GonZarov, 
Dostoevskij, and PuSkin, has always been anti-scientific 

and anti-artistic, primarily because Russian critics have 
been insufficiently artistic and scientific. The publicists 
who invaded and appropriated criticism did not even possess 
Pisarev'’s and Dobroljubov's protective attitude toward phi- 
losophy and science (p. 26). Yet even they were necessary 
as popularizers of the most common and ordinary ideas. At 
the moment (1893) Russian criticism can offer only Protopo- 
pov and Skabitevskij (p. 26). While the latter has fewer pub- 
licistic tendencies, he compensates for this virtue by his 
banality and concessions to public taste. These critics see 
only the banality of tragic occurrences, not real tragedy, 
and argue the scholastic question “does art exist for life or 
vice versa?” without realizing that neither can exist without 
the other (p. 27). “The highest moral meaning of art does 
not lie in affecting moral tendencies, but in the selfless, in- 
corruptible veracity of the artist, in his fearless sincerity” 
(p. 29). The only immorality art recognizes is distortion 
and vulgarity. Critics like Skabitevskij and Protopopov, un- 
aware of the real issues in art, unknowingly cause a decline 
of letters by their work (p. 20). Their criticism destroys 
the literary future of writers who might, under different 
conditions, have developed into good critics, writers like 
Burenin and Volynskij. But despite all shortcomings in crit- 
icism and literature there is a slight indication of a new 
trend. The remainder of MereZkovskij’s essay is devoted to 
an investigation of its first signs. 


II 


When, in 1886, I. S. Aksakoy attempted to characterize 
the poetic and linguistic problems of the 1830's and the earli- 
er decline of poetry, he attributed the fault to tendentious- 
ness, to making art a means rather than an independent 
entity. The parallel with the 1880's is clear: 


It seems to us that the impression of historical 
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necessity and personal sincerity is no longer evident 
in our poetry because the historic mission of poetic 
creation, as we see it, has been accomplished. Con- 
temporary poets may be, and really are, talented to a 
greater or lesser degree, but they either echo the fa- 
miliar past, which now lacks its previous enchantment, 
or they introduce external tendencies, foreign to art, 
into their works. 

Incidentally, because of the abnormal course of 
Russian social development, because our enlighten- 
ment failed to express the life of our national spirit, 
because not all strings of the national soul were 
sounded, because the very forms of our poetry are 
borrowed, it may be that a renaissance of Russian 
poetry, expressed in a new, hitherto unknown, in- 
dividual, more national form, will begin. Perhaps; 
it is not a certainty, only a guess. 


MerezZkovskij’s observations are more militant, and at- 
tempt to concretize and explain the tendencies that gave 
Aksakov a vague premonition of a new movement. He first 
examines what he calls the “beginning of new idealism” in 
the works of Turgenev, Gontarov, Dostoevskij, and Tolstoj 
as a tendency that may help resuscitate Russian literature. 
The basic taste of the public is realistic, and artistic real- 
ism corresponds to scientific positivism and materialism 
(p. 38). But another theory, idealism, is held just as 
strongly and comes into bitter conflict with materialism. 
Its proponents, among them the French symbolists, are 
asserting themselves in a new movement. MereZkovskij 
quotes Zola’s opposition to the symbolistes from Huret’s 
Enquéte sur l'évolution litt€éraire en France but takes issue 
with him. Not quantity but quality is the criterion: even 
four lyric lines may have greater literary value than a long 
series of novels (p. 40). He contrasts Zola in position, 
wealth, and health with the “chief of the idealist poets— 
Paul Verlaine” and notes that the strength of the “idealists” 
lies not only in their poetry, but also in their revolt. The 
success of their venture, their revolt against the oppression 
of positivism, will continue regardless of their poetic 
achievement, since this revolt is vital. Indeed, this kind of 
idealism had been stated considerably earlier, by no less a 
figure than Goethe, who, according to Eckermann,’ claimed 
that the work of art is beautiful in proportion to its inacces- 
sibility and incommensurability (p. 41). 

By next noting Goethe's dictum that a work of art must 
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be symbolic,!® MereZkovskij reaches the center of his argu- 
ment. He now defines the symbol, by example rather than 
in a formula. Symbolism is a higher, or deeper, aspect of 
art. Although a scene in a bas-relief of the Parthenon de- 
picts life realistically, even with naturalistic detail, its ef- 
fect does not correspond to that of a realistic work. “You 
feel in it the impress of the ideal of human culture, a sym- 
bol of the free Hellenic spirit” (p. 41). The bas-relief de- 
picts a scene of everyday life but it also reveals the divine 
aspect of our souls. All Greek art produces the same effect. 
Similarly, in Ibsen’s Doll’s House, a light is brought on 
stage and “the replacement of physical darkness by light 
acts on our inner world; under the realistic detail an artis- 
tic symbol is hidden (p. 42). MereZkovskij does not pretend 
to know how this symbol acts on the reader, nor why it af- 
fects him. He merely reiterates “one feels that this hap- 
pens.” “These symbols must pour out naturally and involun- 
tarily from the depth of reality,” and since they always do so 
in great writers like Flaubert and Ibsen, one feels another, 
a deeper movement in addition to the direction of the 
thoughts formulated by words. 

So far MereZkovskij has not used the words symbolist 
and symbolism to correspond to their meaning in French 
symbolist theory,'! or even that aspect of suggestion and 
nuance propounded by Mallarmé in reply to Huret’s Enquéte. 
Rather, he uses these words to indicate a higher level in 
the interpretation of an artistic work, a level which is clear- 
ly present in every work that does not simply reproduce re- 
ality mechanically. Zola himself partakes of this kind of 
“symbolizing” process, and in MereZkovskij’s usage might 
be called a symbolist. In his discussion of poetry, however, 
MerezZkovskij approximates Mallarmé’s suggérer, voila le 
réve or the tenets of Verlaines’s Art poétique, although he 
does so by means of Tjuttev’s romantic ideology. “A 
thought expressed is a lie” (Mysl' izretennaja est’ loz'), the 
famous line from Tjuttev's Silentium!, serves as the text 
upon which MereZkovskij bases his conception that whatever 
is not stated, whatever glimmers through the beauty of a 
symbol, acts more strongly on the reader than that which is 
expressed by words (p. 42). Critics should not even attempt 
to transmit the meaning of symbolic characters (Faust, Don 
Quixote), for words only limit and define an idea while sym- 

_ bols express its unlimited aspect (p. 43). 











Once again 
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MereZkovskij's irrational extension of anti-positivism is 

closer to Schelling’s or Novalis’ concept of the art as the 
infinite finitely expressed (a commonplace of German Ro- 
manticism),!* than to symbolist theory. 

The necessity to widen the realm of experience, to deal 
with hitherto unknown, fleeting sensations, is for MereZkov- 
skij a necessary adjunct to the extension and change of af- 
fective means. The beautiful, as Poe and Baudelaire had 
pointed out, must to some extent amaze, must be unexpected 
and rare.!? This quality has been more or less successfully 
labelled “impressionism” by French critics (p. 43). Thus 
the three requisites of the new art are a widening of artistic 
apprehension (impressionism) combined with mysticism 
(idealism) and symbols. MereZkovskij now, however, 
wishes to emphasize that Russian letters are not derivative 
nor dependent upon French theory, and that the achievements 
of the four great Russian prose writers (Turgenev, Gontarov, 
Dostoevskij, Tolstoj) parallel French developments. He il- 
lustrates the three qualities in Turgenev, whose greatest 
contributions to art were not his tendentious novels but his 
“poetic” descriptions, his opposition of ideal (fantastic) fe- 
male types to the vulgarity of life around them (pp. 44-45). 
Gontarov and Gogol' used symbols, perhaps to a greater de- 
gree than any other writer, primarily in the juxtaposition 
and delineation of characters (pp. 47-48). MereZkovskij 
sees Dostoevskij’s contribution to Russian literature as that 
combination of pity and cruelty which critics still are unable 
to handle adequately. Dostoevskij and Tolstoj increased the 
mystical content of literature and showed Europe Russia’s 
free religious feeling (pp. 49-51). In the footsteps of these 
“symbolist artists” must follow the new generation, which 
MereZkovskij aptly names “post-greats.” 

MereZkovskij requires still another quality in symbol- 
ism (and its concomitant “impressionism” and “mysticism”) 
in order for there to be a truly national literature. This 
quality, which is very similar to his idealism, may be called 
populism (narodnitestvo) (p. 57). Kol'cov’s verse reflects 
the discontent, the unlimited desire for freedom that charac- 
terizes folk-poetry; he has only one predecessor, Lermontov, 
whom MereZzZkovskij considers an idealist and a scorner of 
all utilitarian ideas (p. 59). All folk-poetry is essentially 
religious, and there is but one road to God, a road that leads 
through the people, the great Christian folk of Russia (p. 63). 
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Nekrasov's greatness, the beauty that lies in his lyrics, 
thoroughly reveals his soul. His civic verse is second- 
rate, but Nekrasov is also an idealist and “more or less 
like all Russians, a mystic” (p. 64). His best poems may 
be viewed as the highest form and freest expression of re- 


ligion, and they demonstrate his profound tie with the people. 


Again and again he reiterates his love for the Virgin and 
Mother Russia and, indeed, both images frequently fuse in 
his poetry. “Is not such poetry religion?” asks MereZkov- 
skij (p. 66). Similarly, Makar’s Dream contains a breadth 
of life and of the Russian people, and illustrates that Koro- 
lenko, as an idealist, a mystic, a believer, is a great poet 
(p. 69). Gleb Uspenskij is ordinarily ashamed of beauty 
and writes as a publicist rather than as a poet attempting to 
reach the reader's heart (p. 70). But Uspenskij, too, be- 
comes a poet when love for the people appears in his work. 
Populism is even apparent in Mixajlovskij, in his articles 
on Darwin and Spencer.!* All Mixajlovskij's originality 
lies in his deep, ardent populism and subjectivity (p. 73). 
The last chapter of MereZkovskij’s essay is devoted to 
the contemporary literary generation. Its first representa- 
tive is GarSin, who follows in the realists’ footsteps but in 
essence returns to the romantic lyric poem—expressed in 
prose (p. 78). He describes feelings he has himself experi- 
enced; his method of making characters immediate, compre- 
hensible to the reader, consists of eliminating psychological 
motivation and analysis, and a refusal to dwell on minor cir- 
cumstances (p. 79). Thus the story Three Days achieves 
its effect primarily by the symbolic juxtaposition of two peo- 
ple, one alive and the other dead, an executioner and a vic- 
tim, the symbols of Man and War. The corpse rotting in 
the sun becomes the embodiment of all war's horror; the 
wounded man beside the corpse is the embodiment of ration- 
al humanity, going to war in the name of an elemental love 
for one’s fatherland. Everything experienced by the protag- 
onist assumes a profound meaning “and the naturalistic de- 
scription of bodily disintegration creates a series of poetic 
symbols; a realistic tale turns into a lyric poem” (p. 80). 
GarBin, unlike his contemporary Cexov, does not really 
know people, nor is he interested in them. Cexov presents 
impressions of life and nature, while Gar3in presents Pe- 
tersburg scenes (p. 82). Cexov, like Gardin, eliminates 
everything superfluous, making his stories compact as a 
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lyric, but since his artistic expression is remarkable for its 
simplicity, apparent artlessness, and brevity, his return to 
an ideal form of art cannot be called a return to the subjec- 

tive lyric, like GarSin’s, but rather “a little narrative epic 

poem in prose.” 

The same impressionism can also be found in verse, in 
Minskij and the city poetry of Fofanov (p. 89). The eternal 
questions sounded by the great Russian writers, and their 
concern for social problems have not disappeared in this 
generation, but have merely been transferred to a different 
arena, that of the city (p. 91). 

The new critic possesses perhaps the rarest quality in 
Russian literature, real respect for the writer's moral free- 
dom and the highest cultural tolerance (p. 96) Traces of 
these gifts appear in S. A. Andreevskij and in Spasowicz, who 
realize that artistic criticism of literature takes precedence 
over the artisan work of criticism itself (p. 97). Spasowicz 
particularly manifests a European culture, and a higher 
stage of culture permits greater philosophical breadth in 
literary criticism. Also, the new generation possesses in 
Vladimir Solov'ev a writer who illustrates that deep religious 
feeling can be combined with a concern for social issues and 
need not be reactionary (pp. 98-99). The required new ide- 
alism is felt in all great Russian writers. The task of Rus- 
sian literature, then, is to strike out from its period of 
creative poetry, of direct and elemental work, and enter a 
critical period, a conscious and cultural one that will pre- 
pare Russia for greater achievements in literature (p. 100). 





Ill 


It seems hardly credible, in view of the foregoing sum- 
mary, that the early symbolists should have considered 
MereZkovskij’s essay as the manifesto of their movement. 
He cannot be said to propose a cogent platform for them; his 
statements pale beside Jean Moréas’ manifesto in the Figaro 
of September 18, 1886, or the more radical statements on 
the func.ion and method of art in the symbolist periodicals 
Mir iskusstva and Vesy a decade later, statements by Brju- 
sov and Belyj, culminating in the latter's Symbolism (1910). 
Indeed, MereZkovskij deliberately minimizes the role of 
French symbolists and their predecessors, whose work had 
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been accorded a comprehensive review in the Vestnik Evropy 
in 1892 by Z. Vengerova.!® 

Part of the explanation lies precisely in those conditions 
MereZkovskij delineates in his third chapter. The reading 
public of the 1880's and the critics directing them were es- 
sentially at the intellectual level indicated by him. Although 
his essay was not published in the “thick journals "— where 
even the apparently innocuous statements about Russian let- 
ters would not have been tolerated— support for a more vio- 
lent “slap in the face of public taste” did not yet exist. Fur- 
thermore, in view of the traditional responsibilities of 
Russian literature, it would have been dangerous to affiliate 
the new movement too closely with its French counterpart 
and its pejorative décadence. The essay, therefore, was 
thought to contain the strongest possible reaction to utilitar- 
ian literature and criticism. 

MerezZkovskij’s essay is only the manifesto of the new 
movement. Obviously it could not anticipate the poetic 
practices of individual artists, nor was MereZkovskij tem- 
peramentally suited to lead them through turbulent literary 
battles such as those provoked by Brjusov’s poems and trans- 
lations from Mallarmé and Verlaine in his Russian Symbol- 
ists (three fascicles, 1894-95). Yet MereZ%kovskij does 
indicate several salient features that were to differentiate 
Russian symbolism from its European counterparts. Per- 
haps because his essay owes so much to German Romanti- 
cism the new direction was to be nationalistic and religious. 
It was to express the Russian spirit, particularly its folk 
spirit, but, as MereZkovskij saw it, it was to continue the 
best features inherent in the works of the older Russian 
writers. Between the lines, however, one may also see the 
influence of French poetry and critical theory. Thus Me- 
reZkovskij asks for greater interest in and concentration on 
the aesthetic qualities of a work; he conceives of the poet as 
seer at least in Baudelaire’s sense if not in Rimbaud’s;!” he 
shifts the locale to the city; he sees beauty ihn the common- 
place and the ugly. And in minimizing or glossing over the 
poetry of Tjuttev and Fet he indicates the urgent necessity 
for remedying the shortcomings of Russian literature. 

The hasty and undocumented criticism in the essay is 
symptomatic of MereZkovskij’s superficial analysis of the 
literary basis for the movement and of his ideological for- 
mulations. Nevertheless, its protest against outdated forms 
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and themes represents the first clear break from the tradi- 
tion he attacked, and thereby prepares the scene for the first 
efforts of the new movement. 


Notes 


1. D. S&S. MerezZkovskij, O pritinax upadka i o novyx 
tetenijax sovremennoj russkoj j literatury (S. -Peterburg, 
1893). Numbers in parenthesis refer to this edition. 








2. For example, D. Mixajlovskij, Russkaja literatura 
20-go veka (Moskva, 1939); Victor Erlich, Russian For- 
malism ("S-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1955). It should be 
emphasized that critical battles and poetic achievements of 
Russian symbolism become really significant only at the 
turn of the century and that consequently books dealing with 
this movement (A. Belyj, Natalo veka |Moskva, 1933}, i 
teraturnoe Nasledstvo, XXVII-XXVIII |Moskva, 1937], 
name only two important works) do not deal with, nor indeed 
mention, the earlier phase and MereZkovskij’s essay. 











3. MereZkovskij notes Turgenev's hatred for these cir- 
cles but gives no sources. Ample material is available in 
Rudin, or in the following remark of Lupixin, the title char- 
acter of A Hamlet of Stigryj District: “A circle is the 
destruction of all individual development. A circle is a hid- 
eous substitution for society, for women, for life.” The dia- 
tribe continues for two pages. I. S. Turgenev, Sotinenija 
(S.-Peterburg, 1890), I, 325-327. 


4. Thus the notion of the lonely artist and the necessity 
for an intellectual community, F. Schlegel, Lessings Geist 
aus seinen Schriften (Leipzig, 1804), I, 149-151; the con- 
cept of national literature (“Poesie, welche den Geist der 
gesamten Nation ergreifen, rege erhalten, und weiter en- 
twickeln soll”), F. Schlegel, S&mtliche Werke (Vienna, 
1815), I, 239, and in the Gespr&ch fiber die Poesie; the im- 
portance and organic meaning of language in Herder, etc. I 
know of no work which adequately shows the connection be- 
tween German Romanticism and Russian symbolism. Ex- 
cellent discussions of German romantic ideology, ethics, 
psychology, and aesthetics are contained in Oskar Walzel, 
Deutsche Romantik (Leipzig, 1918), 2 vols.; A. Béguin, 
Lidme romantique et le réve (Marseilles, 1937), 2 vols.; 
and René Wellek, A History of Modern Criticism (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1955), Vol. II. 


5. F. Schlegel, Philosophische Vorlesungen (Bonn, 
1837), Il, 47: “Sch&6n kann nur sein, was eine Beziehung auf 
das Unendliche und G&ttliche enthalt"; cf. Sdmtliche Werke, 
VIII, 192. Also Novalis’ Christenheit oder Europa, so 
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influential in bringing about the turn to Catholicism in Ro- 
manticism (Wackenroder, Schleiermacher). 


7. Karenin, in Tolstoj's novel, claims to be reading 
the “Poésie des enfers of Duc de Lille” (Part I, chap. 33). 
The mistake is clearly intentional on Tolstoj’s part. 





7. Cf. the reported attempt of Ivan Karamazov’'s devil 
to publish a letter in the Russian papers and the editors’ re- 
fusal on the grounds that it would be reactionary and would 
offend their subscribers to express belief in the devil. 


8. I. S. Aksakov, Biografija F. I. Tjutteva (Moskva, 
1867), pp. 81-82. 


9. “Je incommensurabeler und ftir den Verstand unfass- 
licher eine poetische Production, desto besser,” J. P. Ek- 
kermann, Gespr&che mit Goethe, 2lst edition, ed. H. H. 
Houben (Leipzig, 1925), - p. 505 (May 6, 1827). 


10. Ibid., p. 142 (July 26, 1826). The statement re- 
plies to the question, what must a play do to be theatrical: 
“Es muss symbolisch sein. Das heisst: jede Handlung 
muss an sich bedeutend sein und auf eine noch wichtigere 
hinzielen.” Goethe’s use of the word “Symbol” varies, but 
frequently it means only “sign.” See C. R. Miiller, Die 
geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen des Symbolbegriffs in 
Goethes Kunstanschauung (Leipzig, 1 1937). 

















1l. There is of course no single meaning of the two 
words. I have in mind Moréas’ manifesto in the Figaro of 
September 18, 1886: “... la poésie symboliste cherche Aa 
vétir l’Idée d’une forme sensible, qui, néanmoins, ne serait 
pas son but 4 elle-meme, mais qui, tout en servant 4 ex- 
primer l’Idée, demeurerait sujette ...” 


12. “Das Unendliche endlich dargestellt,” F. W. J. 
Schelling, Sadmtliche Werke (1856-1861), III, 620, 627 (Sys - 
tem des transcendentalen Idealismus); Novalis, Gesammelte 
Werke (Ztirich, 1945), IV, 301 (Fragmente: Das allgemeine 


Brouillon); A. W. Schlegel, Sdmtliche Werke (Leipzig 1846- 
47), VII, 30. 

















13. MereZkovskij apparently refers to Baudelaire’s dis- 
cussion of Poe’s “The Poetic Principle,” C. Baudelaire, 
Oeuvres, ed. Y.-G. Le Dantec (Paris, Editions de la Plé- 
iade, 1931-32), II, 711. Specific pronouncements by Baude- 
laire are contained elsewhere: “cette don de bizarrerie qui 
constitue et définit i’individualité, sans laquelle il n'y a pas 
de beau,” ibid., p. 145 (“Exposition de 1855"), and “le Beau 
est toujours étonnant,” ibid., p. 761 (“Salon de 1859”). 


14. MereZkovskij's essay contains only one referential 
footnote, and page numbers are missing from that one. He 
gives no further information about the French critics he has 
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in mind. While the visual concept originating in Manet 
clearly influenced French symbolists’* perceptions, attitude 
toward nuance, etc., I have been unable to discover the 

term “impressionism” applied to literature during this peri- 
od. 


15. Between 1869-1884 Mixajlovskij published a series 
of articles on Spencer and Darwin in the Otetestvennye Za- 
piski, primarily directed against the concept of historical 
fatalism and quietism. The most important of these articles, 
all of which were reprinted in Mixajlovskij’s Collected 
Works (6 vols., S.-Peterburg, 1879-1887), are “Darwin's 
Theory and Social Science” (Teorija Darvina i ob3testven- 
naja nauka) and “The Organism, Indivisible, Integral” (Or- 
gan, nedelimoe, celoe). 











16. In doing so he anticipates the later symbolists (Gip- 
pius, Blok, Belyj, Sologub, and others). Only Brjusov ex- 
plicitly stated his debt to the French Decadents. See, how- 
ever, Georgette Donchin, “French Influence on Russian 
Symbolist Versification,” Slavonic and East European Re - 
view, XXXIII (1954), 161-187. 


17. See Rimbaud’s “Le Bateau ivre” and the letter to 
Casimir Delavigne (May 15, 1871): “Je dis qu'il faut étre 





voyant, se faire voyant. Le poéte se fait voyant par un long, 
immense et déraisonné déréglement de tous les sens.” Me- 


reZkovskij’s view, however, probably stems more from the 
concept of poet as seer in PuSkin and Lermontov (Prorok) 
and the reflections of this view in German Romanticism dis- 
played in Tjuttéev (Son na more, Problesk, etc.). 








THE STILJAGA AND HIS LANGUAGE 


By Thomas F. Magner 


University of Minnesota 


The least that can be said for the stiljaga, Russia’s con- 
tribution to mid-century “flaming youth,” is that he does 
have stil': a style in dress, in actions, and in language. 

If the victim of Lev OSanin’s heavy-handed satire! may 
be considered as representative of the species stiljaga, one 
might then picture a twenty-year-old youth in light -blue 
slacks, multi-colored tie, yellow-spotted vest, and green 
coat. This sartorial splendor would be accentuated by a 
flashing gold tooth and crowned by a carefully trained lock 
ofhair. “Is it a passing parrot, or is it someone who, asa 
child, was dropped on the floor?” asks OSanin’s popular 
song. “Or perhaps the poor fellow (bednjaga) is only sick.” 
“No, none of those,” concludes the song, “that chap is sim- 
ply a stiljaga.” 

Though the word stiljaga is not new in Russian, the 
standard dictionaries have not, as yet, deigned to list it. 

To the foreigner the word seems to be applied in a rather 
loose way to any Russian youngster who affects clothing 
showing any variations, in style or color, from the drab 
fashions of the cities.” 

In OSanin’s song the stiljaga is further distinguished by 
having a handsome forehead “without trace of higher 
thoughts” and by dancing in such a wild manner as to threat- 
en the stability of a dance floor. An affinity for jazz (which 
seems to signify most popular Western music) is, next to 
colorful apparel, the most distinctive mark of a stiljaga. 
Press reports and conversations with Soviet citizens about 
this species add a host of negative characteristics, ranging 
from political apathy to a broadly-interpreted xuliganstvo. 

The true stiljaga identifies himself as a €uvak and his 
girl-friend as a tuvixa. I talked with several tuvaki in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow, and soon found myself enmeshed in a 
new vocabulary, one they call Zargon stiljag, “the slang of 
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stiljagi.” My investigations of this patter were conducted 
under very unscientific conditions, mainly because of the 
necessity to keep walking. However, my Cuvak-acquaint- 
ances did volunteer to write down a number of characteris- 
tic terms and even, in some cases, to gloss the Russian 
forms by their own versions of equivalent American slang, 
e.g., Stiljaga ‘hep-boy, cat.’ A selection of typical words 
inthis “language” is herewith presented. 

The first section below contains terms reportedly in 
general use among stiljagi in Leningrad and Moscow, while 
the second section consists of terms volunteered by jazz- 
musicians and may thus have no currency outside the circle 
of such musicians. The literal meanings in parentheses 
are usually from USakov; otherwise, reference is made, 
where possible, to Dal' or Vasmer.’ 

The ephemeral nature of slang, combined with the limi- 
tations in the gathering of this material, presents the reader 
with a formidable number of caveats. However, if an 
AATSEEL member receives the opportunity to visit the So- 
viet Union and wishes to verify this material or educe fur- 


ther samples of this “language,” he will find the word tuvak 
in one of his sentences to be a reliable gambit. The reaction 
of the most prosaic Russian to a foreigner’s use of this word 
is an amused smile, while the younger set is stimulated by 

it to volunteer more of this terminology or to talk about the 
world of the stiljaga. 


A. General 


baxfly (fem. pl.) ‘shoes’ (‘peasant boots’; Dal', Vasmer 
1.63) 
berljat ‘to eat’ 
bétat' ‘to speak, to talk’ (‘to shake, to tread noisily, to 
drive fish into a net’; Dal', Vasmer 2.112 bot III) 
Botae3' po-féni? “Do you speak stiljaga-slang?” 
bot4ta (neut. pl.) ‘a watch’ 
brod ‘Broadway’ [= Nebskij prospekt in Leningrad] 
proSvyrntt'sja po brédu ‘to take a stroll (“to hurl one- 
self”) along Broadway’ 
buferd (masc. pl.) ‘breasts’ (‘buffers’) 
bém ‘jazz orchestra’ 
golosovat' na dorége ‘to hitch-hike’ (‘to vote on the road’: 
instead of his thumb, the Russian 
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hitch-hiker holds up his right hand, as 
he would also in voting at a Russian 
meeting.) 
kab4k ‘fashionable restaurant’ (‘a tavern’) 
kirjat' ‘to drink’ 
kirjixa ‘a drinker, a drunkard’ 
klévyj ‘good-looking, pretty’ (Vasmer 8.566, Dal’ klévyj) 
klévaja tuvixa ‘a pretty girl’ 
klévo ‘wonderful, swell; it’s wonderful’ 
klevéj8ij (superlative) ‘best-looking’ 
klift ‘jacket, coat’ 
klubnitka ‘good-looking woman, a “tomato”’ (more ge.eral 
and erotic meaning in USakov klubnitka 2) 
knéZit' ‘to look around’ 
kok ‘hair-style with wave on top’ (USakov kok 2) 
metélit' ‘to beat cruelly’ 
me%6k vrémeni ‘a lot of time’ (‘a sack of time’) 
Spe3is'? ‘You in a hurry?’ 
Net, vremeni meSok. ‘No, I've got a lot of time.’ 
otryvat'sja ‘to give someone the slip’ (see USakov otorvat'sja 
3,4) 
rvi kégti ‘Go away! Beat it!’ (“tear away [your] claws”) 
rapii (fem. pl.) ‘money’ (‘rupees’) 
Rupii est'? ‘Do you have any money?’ 
Daj mne rupij! ‘Give me some money!’ 
stiljdga ‘a flashy dresser, zoot-suiter, hep-cat’ 
-féni; po-feni, ‘in stiljaga-slang’ [see botat'] 
xiljat' ‘to walk’ 
tuvék, fuvak4 ‘a stiljaga’ 
tuvixa ‘a girl-stiljaga’ 
Bixer ‘Danger!’ 














B. Musical 


igrat' iz-pod volés ‘to improvise’ (‘to play from under the 
hair’) 
kéda ‘the final phrase in a musical selection, the end of any 
activity’ (‘the end of a musical selection’) 
kotim ‘a rest’ 
kotum4t' ‘to take a rest’ 
lobdt' ‘to play in an orchestra’ 


pilandrés ‘piano’ 
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surljat' ‘to urinate from joy’ [used to describe enthusiastic 
reaction of listeners] 
sut6k ‘saxaphone’ (‘twig, branch’) 
xaltirit' ‘to play on demand’ (‘to work or perform on the 
side’) 


Other aspects of life are not ignored in this “language” 
and thus the stiljaga has, not surprisingly, evolved a set 
of terms such as bar ‘intercourse,’ bardt'sja ‘to have inter- 
course,’ and bartixa ‘a “hot number,” a whore.’ The word 
xdta, literally ‘hut,’ is used to connote a meeting place or 
an arrangement for this purpose. 


Notes 


1. Krokodil, No. 5, Feb. 20, 1955, p. 15. 


2. One evening last summer while walking through a 
section of Moscow, the writer and an equally staid colleague 
from Pennsylvania State were hailed as stiljagi by passing 
urchins, who had caught sight of our “Western” dress. 


3. D. N. USakov, ed., Tolkovyj slovar' russkogo jazy- 
ka (4 vols., Moskva, 1935-40); Vladimir Dal’, Tolkovyj slo- 
var' Zivogo velikorusskogo jazyka (2nd ed., S. -Peterburg, 
Moskva, 1880; reprinted, Moskva, 1955); Max Vasmer, Rus- 
sisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg, 1950-56) 
(fasc. 22, xiz—terez). 














THE EXPRESSION OF AFFECTION 
IN RUSSIAN PROPER NAMES 


By Edward Stankiewicz 


Indiana University 


Proper names often constitute that domain of a linguis- 
tic system in which the speaker finds at his disposal struc- 
tural devices to express his emotional attitude towards the 
name-bearing addressee or referent. Even languages with 
few expressive elements sometimes offer various forms 
of proper names, which have an emotional connotation.! 

In a language like Russian, in which expressive deriva- 
tion is highly productive,” we find a complex system of prop- 
er name forms with expressive function. Although derivation 
from proper names is less systematic than that of common 
substantives, inasmuch as fashion, individual choice, class 
distinctions, and sporadic innovation are often responsible 
for deviations from the socially accepted norm, we also dis- 
cern in this area of language systematicity and patterning, 
which can be described by the linguist.» The rules which 
govern the formation of expressive derivatives of proper 
names in contemporary Standard Russian and a comparison 
of these forms with expressive derivatives from common 
substantives is the subject of this paper. 

The bulk of Russian proper names is drawn from the in- 
ventory of Saints’ names which are contained in the calendars 
of the Russian Orthodox Church.* It must be remembered 
however, that not all names listed in the calendars are in 
actual usage, and that some names are found only among 
certain social groups.* The derivative forms discussed be- 
low are based on names which are used by educated native 
speakers.° The majority of the expressive derivatives are 
based not on the ecclesiastical forms of proper names, but 
on forms which are in current use in the Standard language. 
The following examples illustrate the difference between the 


Church Slavonic and Standard Russian forms of proper names: 


Damidn-—Dem'j4n, Dimitrij-Dmifitrij, Feédor—Fédor, 
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I6sif-Osip, Kosma—Kuz'ma, Simeén—Semén; Akilina—Aku- 
{na, Evdokija—Avdét'ja, Matréna—Matréna, Stefariida—Ste- 
da. 

In some cases the expressive derivatives are based not 
on Standard but on sub-standard forms, which are popular, 
dialectal, or archaic in the contemporary system. The fol- 
lowing names, given with their Standard Russian equivalents 
in parenthesis, underlie derivative forms: Prékop (Proké- 
fij), Kostantin (Konstantin), Lév (Lev), Volodimir (Vladimir); 
Arina (Irina), Oléna (Eléna), Lizavéta (Elizavéta), Palagéja 
(Pelagéja), Paraskéva (Praskév'ja). Sometimes all three 
levels, i.e., the ecclesiastical, Standard, and sub-standard, 
serve as bases for the expressive derivatives; thus we find 
derivative forms from Dimfitrij (eccl.)—Dima and from Dmit- 
rij (St. R.)-—Mitja; from Akilina (eccl.) —-Kilja and from Aku- 
lina (St. R.)—Akdlja, Kilja; from Arina (pop.) -Orja and from 
Irina (St. R.) fra; from Oléna (pop.)—Lélja and from Eléna 
(St. R.) -Elja. 

Among the intelligentsia and in the cities we also find 
derivatives based on foreign equivalents of Russian names; 
e.g-: Zéra, from the French Georges, corresponding to 
Geérgij, and Zenja, from the French Eugéne, Eugénie, cor- 
responding to Evgénij, Evgénija. 

Expressive derivation of proper names is achieved in 
contemporary Standard Russian by means of 

(1) truncation of the full stem (hypocoristic formation), 
sometimes with reduplication, which forms a sub-group of 
truncation, 

(2) suffixation on full stems, and 

(3) a combination of truncation and suffixation. 
































1. Truncation. 

Derivatives of masculine and feminine proper names are 
formed from the truncated full stem with the unstressed des- 
inential suffix -a in the nom. sg. Most hypocoristic forms 
are monosyllabic and have the phonemic shape (C) CVC- or 
VC-. Only a few hypocoristica admit a cluster before the des - 
inence. The radical shape VC- or occasionally VCVC- ({i.e., 
with initial vowel) is more common among hypocoristica of 
feminine names with initial vowel than among those of mascu- 
line names. There are often coexistent hypocoristic alter- 
nants of the same name or identical forms for different names. 

1.1. Hypocoristica of masculine names are based on the 
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initial syllable of the full stem, if the latter begins with a 
consonant, e.g., Boris—Bérja, Dem'j4n—Déma, Fédor—Fe- 
dja, Gennddij-Géna (or Génja), Gavrila—Gdvrja, Juirij—Jira, 
Kostantin (St. R. Konstantin) —Késtja, Kirfll—~Kfira, Kuz'm4- 
Kiizja, Lénid (St. R. Leonfd)—Lénja, Lév (St. R. Lev) —Léva, 
Lavréntij- Laérja, Matvéj-Métja, Nikita, Nikol4j, Nikffor- 
Nika, P&étr—Pétja, Pimen—Pima, Polika4rp—Pélja, Romdén- 
Réma, Rostisl4v-Réstja, Rodién-Rédja, Semtn-—Séma, Ste- 
pan-Stépa, Sevastidn—Séva (or Séva), Timoféj- Tima, Spi- 
rid6n-Spirja, Vadf{m-VAadja, Valentin or Valeri4n-V4lja, 
Vasilij-V4sja, Venijamin—Vénja, Viktor—Vika (or Vitja), Vi- 
sar'6n—Visja, Volodimir (St. Russ. Vladimir)—Volédja (or 
V6élja), Vladisl4v—Vlddja, Vsévolod—Vséva (or Séva, Seva), 
Vuk61-—Viika, Zosim—Zésja. 

The truncated stems of full names with initial vowel are 
based on the stressed syllable; the initial vowel or syllable 
of the full stem is dropped, e.g., Aleksdndr—Sdnja, Anaté- 
lij-Télja, Arsénij-Sénja (rarely Arsja), Artémij—Téma, 
Egér—Gérja (or Géra), Efim—Fima, Evgénij-Génja (rarely 

nja), Elizdr—Zarja, Iv4n—V4nja (rarely fva ). The above 

































































rule has some exceptions. The truncated forms of polysyl- 


labic names which have a final stress are based on the medial 
syllable if it ends in a liquid /1/ or a nasal /n/ (typical of 
many hypocoristic formations), e.g., Afandsij—Fénja (or 
Af6nja), Appolénij-Pélja (or Apélja), Nikol4j—Kélja (less fre- 
quently Nika). Trofima has the hypocoristicon Fima, where- 
as Osip, with initial vowel, has the hypocoristicon Osja. 

Only a small number of masculine names admit alterna- 
tive forms, e.g., Dmfitrij—Mitja or Dima (rare), Rostislav— 
Réstja or Sl4va, Vadim—V4dja or Dima, Vsévolod—Vséva, 
Séva, Séva or Volédja. 

1.2. Hypocoristica of feminine names are based on the 
initial syllable, and to a lesser extent on the medial syllable, 
of the full stem. Feminine names thus admit, in contradis- 
tinction to the masculine, a number of hypocoristic doublets; 
however, if the initial syllable is an unstressed vowel followed 
by a consonantal cluster (with the exception of /st/) the de- 
rivative form is based only on the stressed medial syllable, 
e.g-, Aleks4ndra-Alja or SA4nja, Ksdna or Anfs'ja— Anja or 
Nisja, Arina (St. Russ. Irina) —Orja or Rina (rare), Dar'ja- 
D4rja, Galfna—G4lja or Gala (rare) or Lina, Irafda—Ira or 
Ida, Jal'ja—Jalja, Kapetolina—K4pa or Lina or Télja, 
Katerfna—K4tja, Kla4vd'ja—Klaéva, Krestina (St. Russ. 
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Xristina)-—Kristja or Tina (rare), Larissa—Léra, Lid'ja— 
Lida, Lizavéta (St. Russ. Elizavéta)—Liza, Lijubév'—Litba, 
Ljudmfla—Ljida or Mila, Matréna—Métrja or Métja, Na- 
déZda—Nddja, Nat4l'ja—Ndta or T4lja, Nastd4st'ja—NAstja or 
Staésja or Tdsja or Asja, Eléna- Elja or Léna, Ol'ga—Olja, 
Polina—Pélja or Lina, Rafisa—R4ja, S6éfja—Séfa, Svetl4na— 
Svéta or Lana, Stepanida—St&pa or Pdnja, Tais'ja or Tat'j4- 
na—T4ja, Tamdra~Téma or Mféra (rare), Vikt6r'ja— Vika or 
Vitja, Varv4ra—VA4rja, Valentina—V4lja or Tina, Ustin'ja— 
ano or Utija, Zinaida— Zina or ida (rare). 

Hypocoristica of feminine full stems with initial VCC- 
are based on the medial syllable of the stem, as follows: 
Evfimja—Fima, Anfisa~Fisa, Antonina—Nina or Ténja, 
Avdét'ja—Détja, Evgén'ja—Génja (rare), Aksin'ja—Ksénja; 
Afrosin'ja—Frésja. 

Afim'ja and Serafima have the derivative Fima; Fedéra 
has Déra; Olip'j4da (St. Russ. Olimpidda) has Lfpa or Ada. 

1.3. Hypocoristica of different names show frequent 
overlapping, as in the following forms: Mitja (from Dmftrij 
and Mitrofan), Gérja and Géra (from Geérgij and Egér'), Sl4- 
va (from Rostislav and Vjatesl4v), Pélja (from Apollénij, 
Polika4rp, and also Polina, Pelagéja), Télja (from Anatélij 
and Kapetolina), St&pa (from Step&n and Stepanfda), Valja 
(from Valer'j4n, Valentin and Valentina). There is, however, 
a certain tendency to avoid overlapping by assigning one of 
the variant forms to males and another to females, e.g. 
Vitja (masc.) vs. Vika (mainly fem.); Fédja (masc.) vs. 
Déra (fem., from Fedéra). 

1.4. In addition to the basic monosyllabic (CVC) struc- 
ture of hypocoristic forms, there are also a few disyllabic 
forms derived from polysyllabic names. These begin either 
with the vowel /a/, as in Af6nja, Apélja, Akilja, or have 
the sequence vowel plus 1 or r plus vowel, e.g., Volédja, 
Seréga, which is a “back-formation” from SertZka. The 
initial unstressed /a/ can be dropped, yielding variant forms 
Fénja, Pélja, Kilja or Ulja. 

Hypocoristic stems likewise admit some forms with 
initial or final clusters; the only permissible final clusters 
are /vr', tr’, st'/, e.g., Frésja, Klaéva, Spfrja; Gavria, 
Métrja, Réstja, N&stja, Krfstja. However, both initial and 
final clusters are sometimes simplified, yielding variants 
with the CVC-shape, e.g.: Vs@va/Séva, St4sja/T4sja (or 
Asja); Métrja / Métja, Ustja/ Utja, Késtja/ Ké6tija. 
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1.5. The stems of hypocoristica show vocalic and con- 
sonantal alternations which are different from the morpho- 
phonemic alternations found in other derivative forms. 

1.51. The vowel alternations follow the rule (found in 
a more archaic stage of Russian and in some dialects) that 
stressed /é/ occurs between soft consonants and stressed 
/6/ before hard consonants, e.g., /f'édar: f'éd'a/, /p'étr : 
pét'a/, /d'im'jan : d'6ma/, /s'im'én : s'6ma/, /st'ipdn : 
st'6pa/. However, /s'6va/ (from /vs'évalad/) has the vari- 
ant /s'éva/; and /sv'éta/, /l'éna/ and /I'6n'a/ (from /sv'itl4- 
na/, /iléna/, /l'ianid/) are exceptions to the above rule. 
These C'éC stems are found among the urban population. 

The unstressed /a/ of the full stem alternates with /6/ 
in the truncated stem, e.g., /matv'éj : mét'a/, /ar'ina : 
6rja/, /tamdra:té6ma/. The unstressed /a/ is thus mor- 
phophonemically /o/, just as in the names /ram4n/, rast'is- 
l4v/, where it is also indicated in the spelling (Rom4n, Ro- 
stislav). 

1.5.2. The final consonants of the hypocoristic stems 
are subject to palatalization or depalatalization. 

Soft labials lose their softening, e.g., /s'im'6n : s'6ma/, 
/dim'j4n : d'éma/, /s6f'ja : s6fa/, /kap'italina : kd4pa/. 

Hard dental consonants and sonorants of masculine 
names are palatalized; dental consonants of feminine names 
remain intact, whether hard or soft. E.g., (Masc.) /dm'it- 
rij : miit'a/, /vital'ij : vit'a/, /f'6dar : f'éd'a/, /kastant'{fn : 
kést'a/, /v'isar'j6n : vis'a/, /iv4n : v4n'a/, /al'iksa4ndr : s4- 
n'ia/, /apalén : pél'a/; (Fem.) /kat'ir'ina : kd4t'a/, /nad'éZda : 
ndd'a/, /st'ipan'ida : pdn'a/; /anf‘isa : f‘isa/, /natdl'ja : n4- 
ta/, /sviitl4na : sv’éta/, /l'izav’éta : lfza/. Palatalization 
is found only in the feminine forms /nastds'ja : ndst'a/, /v'ik- 
tér'ja : v'it'a/ (the latter, however, is mainly masculine), 
/varvadra : v4r'a/, and depalatalization in /Ifd'ja : l'ida/, 
/lar‘isa : l4ra/. Variants based on /an'is'ja, gal'ina/ are 
/nis'a, gal'a/ and /n'isa, gdla/, (the latter forms, however, 
being less common).’ 

Depalatalization of final soft consonants in masculine 
hypocoristica is rare, e.g., /jdr'ij : jira/, /kir'fl : kfra/; 
/gin(n) 4d'ij, giérgij/ admit variants / gén'a, gér'a/ or /géna, 
g6ra/. The latter forms are rare. 

1.6. The non-productive category of reduplicated forms 
constitutes a subgroup of the hypocoristica. The stems of 
the reduplicated forms are based on the first syllable of the 
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truncated stem plus the reduplicated initial consonant, e.g., 
(Masc.) Bérja—Béba, Gérja—Géga, Kélja—Kéka, Volédja— 
Véva, Léva—Lélja, David—Dédja; (Fem.) Liza—Lflja, TAlja— 
Tata, VArja—V4va. 

The grave vowel /6/ is characteristic for the masculine 
reduplicated forms, the compact and acute vowels /4/ and 
/{/ for the feminine forms. The consonants most common 
in reduplicated forms are labials and velars (grave conso- 

. nants). 

Some reduplicated forms cover more names than those 
from which they are formally derived, e.g., Tata applies 
to T4nja and N&ta; Lflja to Elja and Léna; Lélja to Léva, 
Elja, and Al@é3a. The reduplicated forms Mimi and Zizi are 
of foreign origin. 























2. Suffixation on full stems. 

Expressive suffixes are attached primarily to full stems 
of names which are not subject to truncation (i.e., monosyl- 
labic stems with final clusters and stems which would ter- 
minate, when truncated, in clusters or vowels). The forma- 
tion of derivatives with suffixes from full stems which are 
subject to truncation is unproductive. The suffixes attached 
to full stems are: -#k-, -ik-, en'-#k-, -u3-, and compound 
suffixes of them listed below. The suffixes -un'-, -us'-, -ut-, 
-ux-, which are frequently employed with truncated stems, 
are unproductive with full stems. All derivative forms with 
suffixes have in nom. sg. the unstressed -a ending, except 
the derivatives (of masculine and feminine names) with the 
suffixes -#k- and -ik- which admit in addition to the -a end- 
ing of the nom. sg. variant forms with a zero ending. 

2.1. The suffixes -#k-, -ik- and -#k-ik, -#k-#k. 

The simple suffixes -#k-, -ik- followed by a zero suffix 
are affectionate and endearing; they are often used in address 
to children. The suffix -#k- occurs after final thematic 
velars, the suffix -ik after clusters and soft consonants; in 
other environments both suffixes are admissable. 

The compound suffix -#k-ik- (with a zero desinence) is 
often used after nasals instead of -ik-; otherwise it is unpro- 
ductive. Derivative forms with the -a desinence following 
the suffix -#k- convey intimacy and familiarity, at times 
with the connotation of disdain and contempt; the compound 
suffix -#k-#k- is highly affectionate. Examples: (Masc. ) 
Luk4-—Lut6k, Tit-Tit6k, Borfs—Borisék, Pdvel—P4vlik, 
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Egér'—Eg6rik; Valentin—Valentintik, Mitrofan—Mitrofantik; 
Borfs—Boriska, Gléb—Glébka, Maksim— Maksimka, Fom4- 
Fémka; Glébka—Glébotka, Fémka-F6émotka; (Fem.) Nina- 
Nin6k, Véra-Vérik, Irfna—Irintik, Nina—Nintik; Véra—Vér- 
ka, Galfna—Galinka, Nat4lja—Natal'ka; Galinka—Galinotka, 
Tamdrka—Tamé4rotka, Vérka—Vérotka. 

2.2. The suffixes -u3-, -uS-#k-, -u3-en'-#k-. 

The first of these suffixes, which is stressed, is the 
least expressive of all suffixes, when attached to monosyl- 
labic stems, or to stems which are not subject to truncation. 
Derivative forms with the suffix -i3- are used as nicknames 
(see 4.2). The compound suffix -u3-#k- has two variants: 
one with stress, which is pejorative, and limited in its oc- 
currence, the other without stress, which is affectionate. 
The stressed suffix -G3-en'-#k- is affectionate and endear- 
ing, e.g., (Masc.) P&étr—PetriSa, Karp—Karpi3a, Padvel-— 
Pavliga, Andréj—Andrjiga; Karpi3a—K4rpu3ka/Karpiéska, 
Sergida—Sérguika/Sergdé3ka; AndrjdSa—Andrjien'ka, Dji- 
Sa—Ljd3en'ka, Pavli3a—Pavligen'ka; (Fem.) Véra—Verdéa, 
Mé4rfa-—MarféSa, Kl4vd'ja—KlavdjiSa; VerdSa—Vérudka/Ve- 
ra3ka, Marfé3a—Md4rfuska/Marfé3ka; KlavdjdSa— Klavd- 
ja3en'ka, NinGSa—NintiSen'ka, Verti3a—VertiSen'ka. 

2.3. The suffixes -un'-, -us'-, -ut-, -ux-, en'-#k-. 

These suffixes are unproductive in derivatives of full 
stems. Only the suffix -en'-#k- is unstressed. The suffix 
-ux- has a derogatory connotation, whereas the others are 
affectionate. They occur more frequently with feminine 
than with masculine names, e.g., (Masc.) Pavel—Pavlinja; 
Pétr—Petritixa; Paével— Pdvlen'ka, Denis—Denfsen'ka; (Fem.) 
Véra—Vertnja, Kl4vd'ja—Klavdjtinja; Véra—Verisja, Anna- 
Anntisja; M4rfa—Marfita; M4vra—Mavrixa; Tamd4ra-—Tamé4- 
ren‘ka; Jiul'ja— Julen'ka. 



























































3. Suffixation on truncated stems. 

Expressive suffixes are attached to truncated stems 
which are either free forms, i.e., hypocoristica proper, or 
bound forms. The bound forms consist, in turn, of trun- 
cated forms of full stems or of truncated forms of hypoco- 
ristica, resulting from secondary truncation. Whereas the 
stems of hypocoristica proper (the CVC- forms) end, as al- 
ways, in a consonant, the bound forms may end in either a 
consonant or in a vowel. The suffixes found in combination 
with truncated stems are the same as those listed above (§2); 
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however, the suffixes which are unproductive in the former 
group (type 2) are productive in this category (type 3). 

3.1. The suffixes -#k-, -ik-, -#k-ik-, -#k-#k. 

When followed by the ending -a in nom. sg. the suffix 
-#k, which has the meaning of intimacy and familiar conde- 
scension, can be attached to feminine and masculine hypoco- 
ristica or reduplicated forms. When followed by a zero 
ending the suffix -#k is endearing and affectionate. The suf- 
fix -ik- is likewise affectionate, but more frequently used 
in address to children, especially when attached to hypoco- 
ristica of masculine names. E.g., (Masc.) VAnja—V4n'ka, 
Ré6ma—Ré6mka, Sénja—Sén'ka, VA4sja—V4s'ka, Véva—Vé6vka; 
Vanja—Vanék, SA4nja—San#tk, Bérja—Bérik, Télja—T6lik, 
G4vrja—G4vrik, Fédja—Fédik; (Fem.) Olja—Ol'ka, KAtja— 
Kat'ka, V4lja—V4l'ka LjGba—Ljtibka, Liza—Lizék, Lida— 
Lid6k; K4tja—KAtik, S6nja—S6nik, Lilja—Lflik. 

The suffixes -#k- and -ik- are sometimes attached to 
truncated stems which do not function as free forms, e.g., 
Mixafl— Mika, Sevast'j4n—Sav6s'ka, Aleks4ndr-Al'ka or Alik, 
Eléna— L&ka; Ark4dij— Arik. 

Derivatives with the suffix -#k- or -ik- admit the sec- 
ondary suffix -#k-, which intensifies their affectionate mean- 
ing. Most frequent are the forms with -#k-#k- followed by 
the desinence -a in the nom. sing., e.g., Timka—Timotka, 
Van'ka—V4netka, VA4l'ka— V4letka; Ninka—Ninotka, Lidka— 
Lidotka, Liibka—Ljiibotka The suffix -#k-ik- is used only 
sporadically, e.g., Gdla—Gdltik, Sé6nja—Sé6ntik, Télja— 
T6l'Zik. Derivatives with the compound suffix -#k-#k- occur 
also with truncated stems which rarely employ the simple 
suffix -#k-, e.g., (Ma&r'ka)—M4rotka, (Kl4vka)—Klavotka, 
(P6l'ka) —Péletka. 

3.2. The suffixes -u3-, -un'-, -us'-. 

These suffixes are productive in derivatives based on 
hypocoristica and on bound truncated stems. The order in 
which they are listed indicates the respective degrees of 
their productiveness. The full form of the suffixes with the 
initial stressed vowel /G/ occurs after stems terminating in 
consonants, hence most frequently the CVC- stems of hypo- 
coristica. Their variant forms without initial /G/ appears 
after truncated stems which end in a vowel, i.e., after 
bound stems. 

3.21. The following are examples of hypocoristica with 
the full forms of the suffixes -u3-, -un'-, -us'-: (Masc.) 
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Mitja—Mitji3a, Vanja—Vanjisa, Fédja—FedjiSa, K6lja—Kol- 
jaa, Sénja—SenjiSa; Mitja—Mitjinja; Télja—Toljisja; (Fem.) 
K4tja—Katji3a, Varja—Varji3a, Kl4va—KlaviSa, Nddja—Nad- 
jaga, Mfla—Miliga; Lida—Lidtnja, Ljiba—Ljubinja, Tra- 
Irinja; Galja—Galjisja, N&ta—Natisja. 

The full forms of the suffixes -u3-, -un'-, -us'- are also 
attached to truncated forms of hypocoristica, i.e., to forms 
secondarily reduced to their initial consonants. However, 
this type of reduction is less productive than secondary re- 
duction to a fuller phonemic shape of the stem CV-. Deriva- 
tives consisting of the initial stem consonant plus suffix are 
as follows: (Masc.) Paével—~PiSa, Gérja—Giinja; (Fem.) Dét- 
ja—Dd3a or Dinja or Disja, Nisa—~Nji3a or Njtisja, M4r'ja— 
Miisja. In a few cases the full forms of the suffixes follow 
the final consonants of truncated stems which are neither hypo- 
coristica nor truncated forms of hypocoristica, e.g., Egér- 
Egtinja, Avdét'ja—Avdjtinja, Mdr'ja—Maritnja or Marisja. 

3.22. The variant forms -3-, -n'-, -s'-, being attached 
to truncated stems which terminate in a vowel, occur only 
with bound forms which consist of truncated forms of full 
stems or of truncated forms of hypocoristic stems. In com- 
bination with these two types of truncated stems, they are 
more productive than their full variants with the initial /G/ 
vowel. Of the three suffixes, -3- is the most productive. 

It is attached mainly to truncated stems of masculine names 
which bear a final stress or which terminate in the syllables 
éj, ij. The final consonants (which are usually dental con- 
sonants /t/, /n/) or syllable(s) of the full stem are dropped. 
The variant -n'- is less productive and is found mainly in 
derivatives of feminine names; -s'- is unproductive. 

The following examples illustrate derivatives based on 
truncated forms of full stems. 

Derivatives with the suffix -3-: (Masc.) Ant6énij—Ant63a, 
Alekséj-—Alé3a (or L@3a), Ark4dij-Ark43a, Dem'j4n-Demj4- 
8a, Eroféj-Er6é8a, Ermol4j-Ermé3a, Filét—Filaé8a, Gen- 
(n) A4dij-Gen43a, Kondrdtij-Kondr43a, P4vel-P48a, Romdn- 
Romd4Sa, Spirid6én—Spirid63a, Sevast'j4n—Sevastj43a, Timo- 
f€j-Timé8a, Prokéfij-Pré8a, Mixafl-M{3a; (Fem.) Agdp'ja- 
Ag4Sa, Dadr'ja—Da3a, Arina—Arifa (less frequently Irina— 
Irf{Sa), M4r'ja—M43a, Nat4l'ja—-Nat43a, Paraskéva—Par4ia 
(or P4Ba). 

Derivatives with the suffix -n'-: (Masc.) Alekséj—Lénja, 
Grig6rij-Grinja, Paével—P&dnja, Prok6éfij-Prénja, Sergéj (or 
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Semén) —Sénja; (Fem.) D&r'ja—Dé&nja, Anna or Antonina—A- 
nja, Mar'ja—Md4nja, Paraskéva—Pardnja (or Panja), Tat'jaéna— 
Tanja, Fedés'ja—Fénja. 

Derivatives with the suffix -s'-: (Fem.) Fedés'ja—Fésja, 
Lukér'ja—Lisja, Tat'j4na—Tdsja. 

Also very productive is the formation of derivatives 
through the suffixes -3-, -n'- or -s'- with truncated forms 
of hypocoristic stems. Since the truncated forms have the 
shape CV-, they provide more information about the under- 
lying full names or hypocoristica than stems reduced to a 
single consonant which attach the variant forms of the suf- 
fixes with initial /i/. In this way derivatives like Gé8a, 
G43a, GéSa preserve the distinction between the underlying 
forms Gérja (from Geérgij), Gapa (from Agdp'ja), Génja 
(from Gennddij). Examples: (Masc.) Gérja—Gé8a, Sanja- 
S48a, Tima—Tida, Télja—Té63a, Génja (or Géna) -—Gé5a; 
(Fem.) Gaépa-Gd8a, Kl4va—Kl43a; TAlja—Tda; Stépa—St&5a; 
Gapa-Gd4nja; Kl4va—Klanja, Télja—Ténja, Séfa—Sénja; Télja— 
Tésja, Talja—TAdsja. 

In some cases the suffix follows directly the full hypoco- 
ristic form, including the desinence -a, e.g., Lijtiba—Lju- 
baéSa, Mila—Mila3a. It is interesting that both stems, which 
are preserved in the derivatives, overlap with the Russian 
roots meaning “dear.” 

The examples listed above indicate that cases of over- 
lapping of different names, as in the forms P48a, Sa8a, 
Pdnja, are not rare. Derivatives formed with a suffix coin- 
cide also at times with hypocoristica proper (without suffix), 
e.g., Sénja, Lénja, Ténja are hypocoristic forms from 
Arsénij, Leonfd, Antonina, and, at the same time, deriva- 
tives with the suffix -n'- from Sergéj, Alekséj and Télija 
(from Kapetolina). Some derivatives are kept apart by the 
assignment of different forms to different names, e.g., 
PalaSa stands for Palagéja (St. R. Pelagéja), whereas P45a 
for Pavel or Paraskéva (St. R. Praskév'ja); Mida stands for 
Mixafl, but not for Mfla (from Ljudmfla) which has the de- 
rivative Mild3a. 

3.3. The suffixes -ux-, -ur-, -ut-. 

These suffixes with the initial stressed vowel /i/ are 
unproductive and have no variant forms without /i/, with the 
exception of -tix, which appears only sporadically in the var- 
iant form -x-. The meaning of these suffixes is that of fa- 
miliarity, and sometimes of disdain (especially the suffix 
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-tix-). E.g., (Masc.) Mitja—Mitjixa, Vanja—Vanjixa; Ero- 
féj-Eréxa; Zénja—Zenjira; V4sja—Vasjira; (Fem.) V4lja- 
Valjixa, Mdr'ja—Maritxa, Zina—Zintixa, V4sja—Vasjita. 

3.4. Compound suffixes with the predesinential suffix 
-#k-. 

The suffix -#k- can be attached to all the suffixes listed 
under 3.2 and 3.3 except -ux-, which overlaps at the mor- 
pheme-boundary with -u3-. The following compound suffixes 
obtain: -uS-#k-, -un'-#k-, -us'-#k-, -ur-#k-, -ut-#k-. In 
addition, hypocoristic or other truncated stems can be fol- 
lowed by the suffixes -en'-#k-, -u3-en'-#k-, -us'-en'-#k-, 
-un'-u5-#k-, -uS-un'-#k-, -uS-ur-#k-, -ud-ut-#k-, 
-un'-ut-#k-. Suffixes with successive nasal consonants or 
spirants do not occur. After vowels of truncated stems, the 
suffixes with initial /u/ appear in their variant forms without 
/u/. 

The following examples illustrate derivatives formed 
with the above suffixes: (Masc.) Mi3a—M{Ska, Gri3a—Grf3ka, 
Ark4sa—Ark43ka, Vanja~V4Anju3ka, Pétja—Pétju3ka; Grinja— 
Grin'ka, Egtinja—Egtin'ka, Fédja—Fedtin'ka; V4sja—Vasjirka; 
V4sja—Vasjitka; Pétja—Péten'ka, Bérja—Béren'ka, VA4sja— 
V4sen'ka; AléS3a—Alé3en'ka, P43a—PdSen'ka, SA8a—SA5en'ka; 
Gtinja—Giinju3ka, S&48a-—SaStin'ka, P43a—PaStin'ka; SA3a-— 
SaSuirka, Gr{Sa—Gridititka, Mi3a—MiSdta, Middtka. (Fem.) 
Nddja—NAdjuSka, Nina—Ninugka, Sénja—Sénju3ka, Dida— 
Diska, Nataé3a—Nat43ka; MA4nja—Maé4n'ka, Sénja— Sén'ka, Di- 
nja—Din'ka; Zénja-— Zenjirka, or Njirka, Njdrotka; Anja-A- 
njitka or Njitka; Kaétja—Katen'ka, Liza—Lfizen'ka, VArja—V4- 
ren'ka; AriSa—Arigen'ka, DéSa—Diden'ka, KA4tja—Katjiden'ka, 
Nji3a—Njdgen'ka, Glasa—GlaSen'ka; Tésja— Tésen'ka; Dinja- 
DinjuSka, Tanja—TAnju3ka; Gla43a—GlaStinja, GlaStin'ka; 
M4Sa—MaStra, MaStrka or simply Mira, Mirka; M43a- 
Masta, Maagidtka; Anja—Anjuta, Anjutka. 

3.5. Suffixes as autonomous expressive forms. 

The extreme degree of truncation is reached when the 
stem is reduced to zero. In such a case the compound suffix 
(usually in the form CVC(-a), where CVC is, however, the 
suffix itself) functions as a free expressive form. There are 
a few derivatives of proper names belonging to this type; 
their scarcity in the system is compensated by their fre- 
quency of occurrence. E.g., Stra and Sirka, from SaSira, 
Sénja and San'ka, from SaBiGnja or | or Padinja, nja, Nigra and Njir- 
ka, from Anjiérka, and Njita and Njdtka from Anjitka. 
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4. A comparison between expressive derivatives from 
common substantives and those from proper names reveals 
that the latter have a more complex and varied pattern. 

4.1. Formally the two types of derivatives differ in the 
treatment of the stem, in the inventory of suffixes, and in 
their declension. 

4.11. Truncation of the stem is unusual in derivatives 
from common substantives; it is found only in a few affection- 
ate forms (like in z4jka ‘hare’), which occur only in com- 
bination with a suffix. Reduplication of the truncated stem 
is exclusive in derivatives from proper names. The basic 
phonemic shape of the derivative forms is CVC. 

4.12. The number of suffixes, simple and compound, 
is higher in derivatives from proper names (about twice the 
number) than in those of common substantives. The simple 
suffixes -ux-, -ut- occur only with proper names. The suf- 
fixes -us-, -un'-, -us'-, -ur-, which are productive in the 
formation of proper name derivatives, occur only sporadi- 
cally in derivatives from non-proper names (e.g. maméinja, 
babtisja, babirka). The compound suffixes -un'-us-#k, 
-us-un'-#k-, -us-ur-#k-, -us-ut-#k- are not found outside 
proper name derivatives. On the other hand, proper names 
do not employ the suffixes -#c-/-ic-, -in-, i8t-, i8-#k-, 
which are productive in expressive derivation from common 
substantives. The last three suffixes have a pejorative func- 
tion, which is less frequently utilized in proper name deriva- 
tion; pejorative meaning in proper names is expressed 
through the stressed suffixes -ux-, -us-, -us-#k-, and some- 
times -#k-. 

4.13. Derivatives from proper names are declined 
mainly according to the non-masculine declension. The des- 
inence -a of the nom. sing. is typical of expressive forms 
of proper names; the zero desinence is found only after the 
suffixes -#k- or -ik-. Derivatives from non-proper names 
show few paradigmatic restrictions and can be followed in 
the nom. sing. by all three desinences, -#, -a, -o (e.g. 
synék, brdtec, zv@ézdotka, rétuSka, mjasc6é, domisko). 

4.2. Expressive derivatives from common substantives 
form a graded scale of dichotomous terms which are rendered 
through different suffixes. A qualitative dimension formed 
through compound suffixes, which carry the opposition be- 
tween affectionate vs. pejorative terms, is superposed upon 
a quantitative dimension, formed through simple suffixes, 
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which are opposed to each othex as diminutive vs. augmenta- 
tive terms. The augmentative pole of this opposition is lack- 
ing in derivatives from proper names and the pejorative pole 
is greatly limited. The graded scale of derivative forms 
which are expressive with respect to full, non-derivative 
stems is likewise defective. The expressive derivatives 
from proper names show no one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween form and function, since truncation and/or suffixation 
does not necessarily entail emotional expression. This lack 
of symmetry between form and meaning is due to the fact that 
a number of derivative forms have, in the course of their 
historical development, lost their expressive value.’ In con- 
temporary Russian these forms function as nicknames. With 
relation to the full, official names they form another stylistic 
level, i.e., the level of familiar and intimate forms of names. 
The various degrees of emotional expression can thus be re- 
lated to emotionally “neutral” forms which pertain to differ- 
ent stylistic layers: to the official and to the familiar? The 
nicknames consist of three distinct derivative types. 

4.21. The first and most common type consists of hypo- 
coristica, the stems of which terminate prevailingly in den- 
tal consonants or in the sonorants /I', n, n', r, r'/; e.g.: 
Fédja, Mitja, Volédja, Pétja, Késtja, Nadja, Katja, Kris- 
tja, N&stja, Lida, Liza, Kélja, VAlja, Pélja, Olja, Télja, 
Zina, Zénja, V4nja, Sénja, Léra, Lérja, V4rja. A few nick- 
names terminate in labial consonants, e.g., Lijtiba, Klava, 
Déma. 

4.22. The second type consists of derivatives formed 
through the suffix -u3-, which is attached to truncated stems 
and which appears most frequently in its variant form -8-. 
Names which are not subject to truncation form nicknames 
from a full stem plus suffix. E.g., Alé3a, MiSa, Ark43a, 
Ant63a, S43a, J43a, Grida; LG3a, M4Sa, AriSa, Natd3a, Pa- 
143a, Par43a; Andrji3a, Pavlé3a, Djd3a, Marfi3a. A com- 
mon nickname is also Séra, which competes with S4Ba. 

4.23. The third type of nicknames consists of deriva- 
tives formed through the suffix -un'-, which appears most 
frequently in its variant form -n'-. This suffix is restricted 
mainly to feminine derivatives, whereas masculine nick- 
names often have a final /n'/ in their hypocoristic stems; 
e.g., Fénja, Sénja; Anja, Fénja, Sénja, T4nja, MA4nja, 

With respect to the above-listed nicknames with suffixes, 
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the formally less complex derivatives, i.e., the hypocoris- 
tica proper, are more expressive; e.g., Nata, Alja, Séfa, 
Détja, Aaja, have a stronger emotional connotation than Na- 
taBa, Séra, Sénja, Dinja, Ark43a, and S48a, which are emo- 
tionally neutral. 

In conclusion, derivatives from proper names form an 
intricate pattern of expressive terms which are rendered 
through different formal devices, and which relate to neu- 
tral terms pertaining to different stylistic levels. 








Notes 


1. In English, in which the diminutive suffix -i has a re- 
stricted distribution, we can easily form derivatives like 
Tommy, Jimmy, Frannie from the nicknames Tom, Jim, 
Fran, which are based on full names Thomas, James, Fran- 
ces. 


2. See my study, “Expressive Derivation of Substan- 
tives in Contemporary Russian and Polish,” Slavic Word, 
III (1954), 57-68 (Word, X, 457-468). 


3. A different approach from the one followed here is 
found in the works of the representatives of the so-called 
“idealistic philology,” who ignore the existence of norms, 
placing their emphasis on the sporadic character and irreg- 
ularity of individual creations which are found in the area of 
proper names. See the study by L. Spitzer, “Puxi, eine 
kleine Studie zur Sprache einer Mutter,” Idealistische Phi- 
lologie, III (1947). 








4. The calendars consulted for this study were: Rus- 
skij Nacional'nyj Kalendar' (New York, 1948), and Nastol'nyj 
Svjato-Vladimirskij Kalendar' na 1954 god (New York, 1953). 


5. This fact is vividly illustrated in Gogol'’s Sinel'. In 
this story the mother of the new-born boy rejects a number 
of unusual names suggested to her by the priest, to settle 
finally on the father’s name Akakij for her son. In Russian 
literature there is an abundance of names which have gone 
out of use in the Standard language; many of them are found 
in family names, other acquired a humoristic connotation or 
became pejorative nicknames. 








6. Proper names are not listed in the major diction- 
aries of Standard Russian. Vasmer's etymological diction- 
ary lists a certain number of names with their derivative 
forms and these have been incorporated in the present study. 
The older studies on proper names usually ignore the prob- 
lem of expressive derivation; most of them, furthermore, 
are historical and comparative. A bibliography of these 
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studies is given in B. O. Unbegaun's Bibliographical Guide to 
the Russian Language (Oxford, 1953), pp. 68-71. For most. 
of this analysis, I had to rely upon the information elicited 
from educated native speakers, whose aid I gratefully ac- 
knowledge. My main informants were Ludmila and Irina 
Shapiro, Barbara Tshirwa, and Alla Emerson. A more com- 
prehensive study by this writer on expressive derivation 
from Russian proper names is in preparation. 








7. Feminine hypocoristica with final palatalized conso- 
nants of the type Anja (from Anna, Anfisa or Antonina), Ta- 
nja (from Tat'j4na) are analyzed as truncated forms with the 
suffix -n'- (see 3.22). This analysis allows a greater sim- 
plicity of statement and seems to reflect the system more 
adequately. 





8. Non-expressive derivative forms from proper names 
are found as early as in Old Russian texts, where they ap- 
pear as nicknames. The names Al&éSa, KirSa, Mixdjlo, Da- 
nilo are well known from the Russian byliny. On the distri- 
bution of full names and of derivative forms according to 
class-distinctions as found in sixteenth century Russian 
texts, see B. Unbegaun, La langue Russe au XVI-e Siécle, 

I (Paris, 1935), 60-61. 


9. Expressive derivatives from proper names, unlike 
expressive derivatives from common substantives, could 
not (except for some rare cases of name differentiation) give 
rise to lexical differentiation. Whereas derivatives from 
substantives, which have lost their original expressive value 
(e.g. v6dka, dévka, madtka, l6dka) are now independent lex- 
ical entities, derivatives from proper names constitute sty- 
listic variants of the official names. 























































PART TWO 


THE NEW CURRICULUM IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


By Fan Parker 


Brooklyn College 


On February 14, 1956, at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party, N.S. Xru3tev, speaking about the “New 
Blossoming of Soviet Culture and Science,” voiced his dis- 
pleasure with the Soviet schools which were not fully pre- 
paring the young for “practical Work.” He pointed out that 
despite the fact that the directives of the Nineteenth Congress 
(1952) introduced polytechnical subjects into the new curric- 
ulum, many of the Academies of Pedagogical Sciences, 
though paying lip service to this significant aspect of Soviet 
education, were moving slowly. He therefore recommended 
as follows: 


In order to strengthen the tie between school and 
life, it is not only necessary to introduce new subjects 
which would offer basic knowledge in technology and 
industry, but also systematically train students in in- 
dustrial establishments, on collective farms and So- 
viet farms, on experimental plots, and in school work- 
shops. It is necessary to reorganize the curriculum 
of the middle school in the direction of greater indus- 
trial specialization, in order that the young men and 
women graduating from a ten-year school will have 
acquired a good general education leading to higher 
education. At the same time, since the major part of 
the graduates will at once engage in work in different 
branches of the state economy, these students should 
be trained for practical employment.’ 


The Twentieth Congress then decreed that the ten-year 
school repace the seven-year school in large cities and large 
industrial communities, within the next five years, and that 
there be a new curriculum. The main difference between 
the old curriculum of the seven-year school and the new cur- 
riculum of the ten-year school is the inclusion of polytech- 
nical education in the new system. 
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This plan, incorporated in the sixth Five-Year Plan, 
marks a further stage in the rapid educational advancement 
in the development of Soviet schools. In 1930 the Council of 
People’s Commissars introduced a universal four-year 
course for boys and girls starting at age 8. During the 
1930’s a universal seven-year program was initiated. In 
1944-45 the school age was lowered to 7, and in 1949, as in- 
dustrialization of the country advanced, the seven-year 
school was made compulsory in cities and large rural com- 
munities. In 1952, the ten-year school received prominence. 
Now the Soviet government intends to make the ten-year 
school universal by 1960. The school system should then be 
able to graduate a vast number of educated and highly skilled 
workers. 


The new curriculum does not indicate basic change in the 
the Soviet philosophy of education, which continues to hold 
that an illiterate man is apolitical, that an ignorant man is 
useless to a society which is in the process of building a 
communist society based on a “scientific—atheistic-material- 
istic” point of view. The school is therefore given the task 


of producing an individual who has mastered general as well 
as scientific knowledge, one who will join the ranks of the 
new Soviet intelligentsia, assist in the industrialization of 
the country, be a conscious fighter for the Soviet way of life, 
and who will maintain, promote, and fight for Communist 
ideology. The new curriculum continues the task of rearing 
Soviet youth in the spirit of “Communist morality,” i.e., 
fidelity to Communism, “Soviet patriotism,” collectivism, 
idealization of work, self-discipline, and “spiritual” and 
physical strength to overcome all obstacles. To succeed in 
this the whole school regimen is employed, as well as the 
Pioneer and Komsomol organizations, and indeed, all other 
activities in and out of school. 

The new curriculum changes emphasis, however, in 
that it presents a concrete and universal program for seeing 
to it that students obtain the ability to use effectively factory 
tools and machinery, and agricultural implements. The new 
curriculum attempts to eradicate the previously existing dis- 
tinctions between intellectual and manual labor by bringing 
intellectual attainment to the service of technical specializa- 
tion. 

In the new curriculum, polytechnical education is in- 
cluded as follows: In classes I through IV manual labor is 
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taught; classes V through VII train in shops and on the strips 
of experimental land which sometimes adjoin the school 
building; and classes VIII through X study mechanical and 
electrical engineering, agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
Because of the new emphasis on mathematics, 
physics, and engineering, the hours previously allocated to 
the subjects in the humanities have been curtailed. Classes 
vu, VI, IX, and X do additional practical work in mills 
After the end of the academic year the stu- 
dents, guided by the biology teacher, go to work for two or 
three weeks on collective farms or Soviet state farms. 

The following schedule was introduced in 1955 by the Cen- 
tral Board of Administration of Schools of the Ministry of 


farming. 


and factories. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLAN OF THE 


ELEMENTARY, SEVEN-YEAR AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 
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week in each class Total hrs 
Name of subject} I |IT|IIJ[V)V/VI/VI VIII IX) X |week year 
1 Russian lang. {13/13}13/9| 9] 8] 6) 6/57/4| 4 |84.5 2788 
and lit......... 
2 Mathematics ...| 6) 6] 6/6|/6) 6) 6) 6 |6| 6 |60 1980 
3 History........ -| -| -|2| 2) 2] 2) 4 |4] 4 |20 660 
4 Constitution 
UGGR. ..cccsecs “| -] -l-]-1 -| -| - J- 1 33 
5 Geography..... -| -| -|2| 3] 2) 2)2/34/3] - [14.5 479 
6 Biology........ -| -]| -/2/2] 2) 3} 2 |1] - | 12 396 
7 Physics........ -| -| -|-|-] 2] 3] 3 |4|5/47/16.5 544 
8 Astronomy..... -| -| - -| -| -| - J-] 1 1 33 
9 Chemistry..... -| -| -[-|-] -]| 2] 2 |3|3/4410.5 347 
10 Psychology..... “| -| - -| -| -| - |j-] 1 1 33 
11 Foreign lan- 
guage’......... -| 4 -|-| 4 4) 3) 3 [3] 3 | 20 660 
12 Physical culture) 2} 2) 2}2/ 2) 2) 2} 2 |2| 2 | 20 660 
13 Drawing....... l) lj) lly dl -] - je] - 6 198 
14 Mechanical 
drawing ....... “| -} -f-] -] -] 2) 2 jl] 1 4 132 
15 Singing........ 1} 1) 1)1 1} -| - |-] - 6 198 
16 Labor and prac- 
CEES oc cece cece 1} 1) ll) 2 2) 2) - j|-}] - 410 330 
17 Practicum in 
mechanical and 
electrical engi- 
neering........ “| -| -l-] -} -| -| 2 [2] 2 6 198 
Excursions .... 188 
Total 24242426 323232 33 33 33 293 9857 
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The table reveals that from classes V to X inclusive, 
the five major subjects are Russian language and literature, 
mathematics, foreign languages, history, and physics. 
These five subjects take up 64.5 percent of the total hours 
of instruction per week, and the remaining twelve subjects 
take only 35.5 percent. The total comes to 195 hours for 
all seventeen subjects. 


Russian lang. and lit....36 hrs. per week 18.4 percent 
Mathematics » * - " 18.4 percent 
Foreign languages - 10.2 percent 

- 9.3 percent 
8.2 percent 





Total 126 hrs 64.5 percent 


The remaining 69 hours per week (an “hour” being 45 min- 
utes) are given to the other twelve subjects. 

Despite the existence of uniform curriculum for all 
schools, there are variations. For example, School No. 
158, in Moscow, offers the traditional three or four hours 
per week in foreign language instruction, while School No. 1 
(also in Moscow) whose main objective is to train students 
in the English language, offers 56 hours per week in lan- 
guage instruction. The rest of the program is adhered to as 
prescribed. 

An impetus to excellent school work is given by the fact 
that the student's scholastic standing must be of the highest 
caliber if he is to gain admission to a university. Students 
who have earned “5” (“A”) in all subjects and who meet the 
political criteria are awarded a school certificate of good 
conduct and progress which permits them to take the highly 
competitive university entrance examinations. Those stu- 
dents who have not only earned the “5” in all subjects and 
whose conduct is beyond reproach, but who have also dem- 
onstrated their knowledge in practical application and car- 
ried out independent activities beyond the scope of the school 
curriculum are called otlitniki (those who excell) are are 
awarded gold and silver medals and special diplomas upon 
graduation. The silver medalist must take one entrance 
examination in the core subject of his specialty; gold medal - 
ists are admitted to the university without entrance exami- 
nations.* It should be noted that according to this system, 
everyone is offered equal educational opportunity, according 
to his abilities and his application.® 


bh epee oh oa oe ek ok ae et 
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At the same time, the competitive nature and the rigor 
of the Soviet educational system has led to complaints of ex- 
cessive assignments for home work. Last year a group of 
physicians spoke in the Soviet press about the physical and 
mental harm to children laboring with over-taxing assign- 
ments. This year the pedagogical publications have recom- 
mended definite time limits for home-work assignments, to 
permit the pupil to have a leisure hour per day. The follow- 
ing limits are recommended: 


Class I 1 hour per day 
Classes II, III 1 1/2 hours per day 
Class IV 2 hours per day 
Classes V, VI, VII 21/2 hours per day 
Classes VIII, IX, X 3 hours per day 


Classes VII, VIII, IX, and X may have an additional half- 
hour of home-work assignment when necessary.’ 

Extra-curricular activities within the Pioneer and Kom- 
somol organizations (Communist youth organizations) are 
also limited to the following schedule: 


Classes V-VII 1-2 hours per week 
Classes VIII-X 2-3 hours per week 


It should be noted that the ten-year school represents 
what liberal arts program the entire Soviet educational sys- 
tem offers, and that now the liberal arts features have been 
further curtailed for the admitting of polytechnical subjects 
for preparing students for practical work. In institutions of 
higher learning, students begin to specialize in their partic- 
ular courses of study, and graduate as specialists in their 
fields after five academic years, at age 22, or after six 
years in the Schools of Medicine. The school system has 
been given the double function of preparing students for the 
university or for practical work. 

Realizing the significance of this complex and ambitious 
educational plan, I desired to witness the application of the 
changed curriculum in its daily operation. In the summer 
of 1956, I had the opportunity to go to the Soviet Union. I 
arranged my itinerary to bring me to Moscow on September 
1, the first day of the academic year in Soviet schools. 

Perhaps some description of the day and scene will be 
of interest. It was a brisk but cloudless day. The atmos 
phere of the streets was rather somber yet festive. The 
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children, some accompanied by parents, looked scrubbed 
and shiny. The girls were attired in brown dresses and 
white pinafores, with white bows in their braids. The boy's 
academic apparel consisted of grey uniforms and caps. It 
was interesting to note tnat many of both sexes were carry- 
ing bouquets. No make-up of any kind was evident on the 
fermale faces of even the older group of the school population. 
The students wore that look of anticipation and excitement 
which characterizes students everywhere on the first day of 
school, and yet one sensed a certain stern eagerness as the 
children of Moscow directed themselves toward their 
schools. 

In the interior of the school, the observer is convinced 
almost at once that strict discipline is maintained. The 
class rises as the teacher, or any adult, enters or leaves 
the room. When called upon, the student stands up to recite. 
Work proceeds in silence. Boys and girls do not sit on the 
same benches. Since short haircuts are discouraged until 
graduation and make-up is forbidden, the girls look demure 
and prim with their long braids, many wearing them crossed 
at the nape of the neck and held by bows behind each ear. 
The boys, on the other hand, exhibit varied styles in haircuts. 
The teachers are treated with marked respect and the general 
behavior of the students is characterized by a subdued, self- 
disciplined deportment. 

Though Xruxtev’s words were spoken only in February 
1956, I found that syllabuses reflecting the new policies were 
already in use in September. Though a cursory examination 
of the new curriculum may not impress the reader with the 
number of hours allocated to the polytechnical subjects, a 
more careful examination of the program for each individual 
subject makes it explicit, however, that the emphasis is 
placed on the relationship of the subject matter per se to the 
achievements in polytechnical areas. Each syllabus for the 
academic year 1956-57 speaks of the significance of the ap- 
plication of theoretical knowledge to practical use. In accord- 
ance with these ideas, many textbooks have been revised, 
and many have been discarded and new textbooks introduced 
in their place. 

It was called to my attention that not only is the curricu- 
lum uniform, but the textbooks, the methods, and the aims 
of education are also uniform. A system of curriculum coun- 
seling is non-existent, and a system of guidance, in the 
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American sense, is unknown. The Soviet educators hold 
that every normal child is capable of successfully complet - 
ing this new Soviet curriculum. The answer lies in correct 
study habits and dogged application to the job at hand. 
Should the student neglect his studies and fail, he is given 
a choice—either he enters a trade school or he finds employ- 
ment in some productive work. The student is never coddled. 

Disciplinary problems do arise, however. In such 
cases, a student “collective” (a committee composed of the 
best students from various classes—which meets weekly) at- 
tempts to solve the given problem by discussing the matter 
with the delinquent. Should this initial measure fail, the 
case is then brought before the Parents Committee, which 
also meets weekly, and the culprit is talked to again. If the 
student fails to take advantage of the help and advice given 
by these two bodies, the school administration solves the 
problem by transferring the students to a special seven-year 
school, upon the completion of which he goes to work. 

The young people of the two major cities of Leningrad 
and Moscow are generally well behaved both in and out of 


school. In the theaters, in the Parks of Culture and Rest, 
in the city squares, they move about with a certain dignity 
and reserve. In contrast to these well-mannered, soft- 
spoken, and serious youths, a visitor also sees the Moscow 
version of the American “zoot-suiters” who exhibit, in ad- 
dition, the manners of hooligans in an attempt to be “differ- 


ent.” 


Usually toward dusk other variations of juvenile 
delinquents appear on the main avenues of the cities. On the 
Nevskij Prospekt in Leningrad, for example, well-dressed 
teen-agers approach foreign visitors with propositions for 
buying clothing and cigarettes, preferably American, for 
black-market transactions. Some of them have command of 
a foreign language. Some use the subterfuge, such as, “You 
are welcome visitors to our fair city, may we show you the 
town?” Some are direct in their approach; some are timid. 
In any case, it becomes obvious that somewhere there exists 
a break-down. To meet such problems and to meet it at the 
earliest stage, the government has instituted a new type of 
school, the Internat, whose membership will consist of 
children who, for one reason or another, are left to them- 
selves and lack proper supervision at home. 

On the whole the visitor is impressed with the determin- 
ation and the seriousness with which the country, recently 
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populated by illiterates, is making a systematic effort to pro- 
mote education—Soviet-style, to be sure. 

To sum up, these observations on the new curriculum 
in Soviet schools indicate manifold objectives. It attempts 
to develop the young generation on a scientific basis combin- 
ing both general and polytechnical aspects; it attempts to in- 
culcate the idea that work is rewarding in itself, especially 
when one, through personal application to an assigned task, 
is also contributing to the common good; it attempts to give 
students an intimate acquaintanceship with industry and agri- 
culture and the application of the laws of science to practical 
socialist economy; it strives above all else to make the young 
loyal to the government and to its ideals. The young Soviet 
citizen is being trained by the new curriculum in general 
academic subjects and technical subjects. It must be re- 
membered that the absence of an elective system makes it 
mandatory that all those enrolled in a ten-year school take 
all the subjects. The curriculum attempts to equalize the 
importance of intellectual pursuits with manual labor. The 
application of theoretical knowledge to practical experiences 
through various methods in workshops, industry, and farms 
is based on the philosophy that at present and in the immedi- 
ate future the new curriculum must produce skilled techni - 
cians who will dedicate their energies to raising the produc- 
tive potentials of all economic aspects of Soviet life. 


Notes 


1. Pravda, February 15, 1956. 


2. The first figure is for the first semester and the 
second, for the second semester. 


3. This Education Plan gives the normal schedule of 
hours for foreign language study. Schools specializing in 
foreign languages give to foreign language over 18 percent 
of the 305 weekly hours allocated to seventeen subjects. See 
Fan Parker, “The Teaching of English in a Soviet Middle 
School,” Modern Language Journal, XLI (May 1957), 229-233. 


4. It should be noted that Soviet children attend school 
six days per week. 





5. Ina personal interview, I was informed by A. N. Lion- 
tev, Member of the Presidium of Pedagogical Sciences and a 
Permanent Member of the Academy of Pedagogical sciences, 
that a Soviet student upon graduation cannot apply to more than 
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one university, inasmuch as the original diploma must be 
presented with the application for admission—which, of 
course, prevents the applicant from applying to another uni- 
versity. He further stated that, in order to make the selec- 
tion of students for the universities even more strigent, 
discussion is under way to make all students, including even 
the otlitniki, take the university entrance examinations, for 
some otlitniki have failed in their university courses of 
study. 


6. This point was exphasized to me by L. Dubrovina, 
Deputy Minister of Education of the R.S.F.S.R., who in- 
sisted that thus the Soviet system of education is democratic 
in nature and superior to that of other countries. 


7. Pedagogy (official publication of the Academy of Ped- 
agogical Sciences, R.S.F.S.R., 1956), p. 415. 
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R. D. Charques. A Short History of Russia. New York: E. P. Dut. 
ton & Co., 1957. 284 pp., $3.95. 





Paul Sethe. A Short History of Russia. Gateway Editions, Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1957. 192 pp., $1.25. 





C. Jay Smith, Jr. The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917: A 
Study of Russian Foreign Policy During the First World War. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. xv, 553, $4.75. 








In the three books under review an attempt is made to explain 
Russia’s present by her past. Ironically enough, though, in present- 
ing their evidence, the authors only make us more keenly aware of tly 
break which occurred in 1917. 

Mr. Charques* short volume is a general survey of Russian his- 
tory from the earliest times to the death of Stalin. In his Introductio 
(pp. 10-11) the author states that he has been guided by three major 
ideas. In the first place, he believes that Russian domestic policy 
was directly molded by the Autocrat himself; hence, the material is 
organized by reigns and attention given to the personalities of the 
rulers. In the second place, and herein lies his originality, Mr. 
Charques devotes a great deal of attention to the fate of the Russian 
peasant, stressing the evolution of serfdom and agrarian problems 
after 1861. Finally, the author wishes to show the high degree of co 
tinuity between the past and the present; in this, however, he does nd 
succeed so well. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, Mr. Charques has done a remarkabl 
good job. His is the most readable summary account I know of. Ma 
acute observations and generalizations show that he is familiar with 
recent monographic literature and that he has made use of traditional 
conclusions critically and with discrimination. Particularly welcome 
is the absence of facile generalizations and well-worn, inaccurate 
clichés about national character, the peculiarities of some of the ru- 
ers’ personalities, the incomprehensible nature of Russian thought 
and institutions. The history of the peasantry emerges clearly and 
vividly (though in the discussion of serfdom in the seventeenth century 
pp. 97-98, the evidence adduced pertains rather to conditions in the 
eighteenth). Domestic policy is traced succinctly, but with adequate 
clarity and its relationship to foreign policy touched upon. The 
sketches of the important sovereigns (Ivan IV, Peter I, Catherine I, 
Alexander I, Nicholas I, Nicholas II) are done with skill, accuracy, 
and insight. In short, the book is probably the best general introduc- 
tion to Russian history that can be put into a student's hands. It is 
particularly well suited for background reading in a literature course, 
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In fairness to those who will assign or use the volume, a few of 
its limitations should be pointed out. The account of domestic policy 
is not always supported by adequate descriptions of the institutional 
and administrative framework. More serious a shortcoming is the 
brevity of Mr. Charques’ descriptions and analyses of intellectual 
developments (at times this leads to misstatements: exaggeration of 
the “constitutional” nature of Michael Romanov's early reign, the 
implied identity between nihilism and populism). The chapter on Kiev 
might be a bit confusing to the uninitiated and Kiev's important contri- 
butions and achievements are unjustly underrated. In discussing the 
struggle between the grand dukes of Moscow and the nobility (fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries), Mr. Charques does not mention the former “ap- 
panaged princes” (udel'nye). The chapter on the Soviet period, though 
a model of condensation and selection, is really too brief to be of 
much use. A minor flaw (pp. 199-200) is the dating of Pavlov’s ca- 
reer and the omission of Lobatevskij from the list of major scientists. 
Apity, too, that the reading list is so small. 

The little book by Paul Sethe, in this reviewer's opinion, is a 
waste of paper and effort on the part of the publishers. Why translate 
a mediocre booklet from the German when many better books, already 
available in English, could have been easily condensed for a pocket 
book edition? And if translation and publication there must be, why 
preserve the numerous mistakes, misspellings, misprints, faulty 
generalizations (to put it mildly) of the original? 

Good surveys, like Mr. Charques’, are based on solid mono- 
graphs devoted to limited problems. Such a valuable monograph is 
Professor Smith’s thorough and precise account of Russian diplomacy 
during the first World War. For the first time the rich material con- 
tained in the Russian diplomatic documents (published after 1917) has 
been used to tell the complete story of the negotiations between Rus- 
sia, her allies, and the neutral powers in preparation of territorial 
changes and political gains in the event of victory. Mr. Smith has 
chosen to limit his clear and very readable account to a chronicle of 
strictly diplomatic events, leaving out most other factors that might 
have influenced the shaping of foreign policy. 

Professor Smith reaches the conclusion that Russian war aims 
were formulated unintentionally, as it were, without any preconceived 
plan, merely in the course of solving problems of strategy and of re- 
lations with neutral powers. (Even the idea of Russian control of the 
Straits—frequently believed to have been a traditional imperial goal— 
was developed at the suggestion of France and England.) Only as the 
war progressed and brought in its wake political, economic, and mil- 
itary disappointments were the war aims expanded and specified 
lironically enough, l'appétit vint en perdant) and came to be used as 
domestic political tools. Professor Smith's evidence shows clearly 
that Tsarist Russia’s war aims were the product of the classical di- 
plomacy of limited gains and compensations. Whatever their super- 
ficial similarity to Soviet Russian achievements (in East Central 
Europe) after World War II, Tsarist aims were a far cry from the 
ideological goals and motivations of Bolshevism. 


Marc Raeff 
Clark University 
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A Digest of the Krasnyi Arkhiv— Red Archives, Vols. 31-106. Com- 
piled and annotated by Leona W. Eisele under the direction of 
Andrei A. Lobanov-Rostovsky. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1955. vii, 251, $8.50. 





This volume follows and completes the work begun in 1947 with 
the publication by the Cleveland Public Library of a digest of volumes 
1- 30 of Krasnyj Arxiv. The interested scholar is now provided with 
an article-by-article catalogue to the complete file of this rich docu- 
mentary collection, published by the Central Archive Department of 
the USSR between 1922 and 1941. Of particular value are the index 
to the present volume (covering 1928-1941), and the cross-references 
to material throughout the whole series bearing on any given subject. 
The work is extremely thorough, although it is not so much a digest 
as a description of the documentary material and the circumstances 
of its origin. No attempt is made to evaluate documents or draw con- 
clusions from them. 

By and large the material here catalogued is similar to that in 
volumes 1-30: tsarist diplomatic documents, police reports on the 
revolutionaries, and memoir materials on the Revolution and the 
Civil War. Certain intellectual figures are well represented: Pui- 
kin, Gercen, CernySevskij, Tolstoj, Cexov, with emphasis on their 
frictions with the tsarist government. Volume 100 (1940) contains a 
review by N. Bel'tikov of material on the history of literature pub- 
lished in volumes 1-99. 

Certain changes in the contents of Krasnyj Arxiv occur over time. 
Around 1934-36 there is a marked decline in the space devoted to 
tsarist diplomacy—coinciding with the rehabilitation of Russian na- 
tionalism. At the same time the first substantial amount of post- 
Civil War material begins to appear—hagiography of Stalinist officials 
and irrelevant current speeches by Stalin. Interesting variations 
show up in the treatment of a number of historical figures, and sug- 
gest a field for further study of the ups and downs in the official Sovi- 
et attitude toward them. It is no news that Dostoevskij fails to be 
mentioned after 1928 (except for his testimony in the PetraSevcy af- 
fair, to which thirty-four pages in volumes 45 and 46 [1931] are de- 
voted). Netaev, surprisingly, after intensive treatment up to 1930, 
drops completely out of sight. CernySevskij is ignored after 1928 
and PuSkin after 1930, but both come back into the picture from 1936 
on. 








The Digest is not, of course, intended to be relied on as a collec- 
tion of source material. It should prove, however, an exceptionally 
useful guide to the original, and no library with a serious interest in 
the Russian field should be without it. One is led to hope that other 
Soviet documentary collections and periodical literature may be cata- 
logued in the same fashion. 


Robert V. Daniels 
University of Vermont 
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vy. S. VarSavskij. Nezametennoe pokolenie. New York: Chekhov 
Publishing House, 1956. 385 pp., $3.00. 





While Dudincev's Not by Bread Alone and EvtuSenko’s Station 
Zima have recently revealed the acuteness of the problem of the 
younger generation and of the relations between “fathers and sons” 
in the Soviet Union, it seems that Turgenev’s topic of the opposition 
of the two generations is no less characteristic of the evolution of 
Russian emigration in its “golden age” between 1920 and 1940. This 
theme dominates the first part of Varshavsky’s work, The Unnoticed 
Generation; the second part is devoted to the author's conception of 
Christian Democracy, which is little related to the main topic of the 
book. 

As far as this reviewer can remember, no other book published 
among Russian post-revolutionary exiles has aroused such passionate 
debate and met such controversial appraisals as The Unnoticed Gen- 
eration, which has offended the older generation by t the author's asser- 
tion that it has neglected its younger brothers and has taken an appre- 
hensive attitude toward them. Most of the representatives of the 
younger groups, who now are also closer to their fifties than to their 
teens, have claimed that Varshavsky did not tell all the truth about 
the “fathers’” behavior towards the “sons.” This can largely be ex- 
plained by the fact that, despite decimations among the ranks of both 
generations during the last ten or fifteen years, the bitterness which 
often characterized their relations in the twenties and thirties still 
has not completely disappeared. 

“A substantial part of the upper strata of the former Russian 
society—writers, professors..., poets..., former nobility, active 
groups of cadets, socialist revolutionaries, and Mensheviks,” says 
Varshavsky, “were to be found in emigration....They published new 
newspapers and reviews, while their polemics occupied the émigré 
stage.” While this “upper strata” entered exile with names, pre- 
and post-revolutionary titles and diplomas, connections, and often 
funds, their “younger brothers” were in a completely different situa- 
tion. They had neither money nor reputations and very often, instead 
of being able to study, were obliged to work in unfavorable conditions. 
Later, when they grew older and sought careers in the arts, in poli- 
tics or journalism, they found that positions were already occupied, 
and they met a united front of distrustful fathers. As far as the young 
younger generation was concerned, it in turn was not eager to climb 
upon the fathers’* bandwagon, and it developed a critical attitude to- 
ward the older generation, in some cases blaming it for their father- 
land's collapse. They deeply resented the inglorious roles played at 
times by the older generation during the revolution and, making no 
distinction between leftists and rightists, refused to recognize the 
ideology and authority of the fathers. 

Despite difficulties, however, and without the support of the 
“older brothers,” the younger generation has created religious and 
political movements, has advanced new political and social ideas, 
and has given Russian literature a number of outstanding poets and 
prose writers. The story of these “Russian Montparnasse,” of the 
Mladorossy and Solidarists, of young poets and artists is vividly and 
interestingly told by VarSavskij. Together with Gleb Struve's excel- 
lent Russian Literature in Exile, VarSavskij’s book is one of few 
devoted to the history of Russian emigration. But it has a deeper 
Significance. Since the problem of the two generations is a Russian 
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problem par excellence, VarSavskij’s analysis of the relations be- 
tween “fathers and sons,” his account of the aspirations and achieve- 
ments of the youth, is meaningful not only for a study of Russians in 
exile: a better understanding of recent powerful currents now to be 
observed in Russia can also be had by reading this book. 


Serge A. Zenkovsky 
Harvard University 


Georgij Adamovié. Odinotestvo i svoboda. New York: Chekhov Pub. 
lishing House, 1955. 316 pp., $3.00. 





The author is an emigré essayist and poet who lives in Paris, an 
who teaches occasionally at the University of Manchester, England. } 
fore 1921 Adamovit belonged to Gumilev's Guild of Poets in Petrograi, 
He is the most influential critic outside Russia. The title of his book 
of essays on literature—Solitude and Freedom— indicates not only the 
main realities of Russiam émigré literature; many outstanding West- 
ern writers, including some American artists living in Greenwich 
Village, or in New Mexico, are also free and alone. Adamovié has 
often been blamed for lack of logic (by Cvetaeva and Nabokov), but his 
subtle and sometimes ambiguous criticism always provokes an inter- 
esting discussion. He knows well all the secrets of Russian poetics 
and stylistics, but his final judgments on Art are always connected 
with die letzte Dinge des Menschen: Death, Hope, God. Thus, he 
continues the pre-Formalist tradition of Russian literary criticism 
represented by the Symbolists. But whereas the Symbolists believed 
in the transfiguration of life by art, or even tried to establish a new 
religion (MereZkovskij, Rozanov), Adamovit is a skeptic and evena 
nihilist, but still with perhaps a modicum of hope that “music must 
save the world” (Blok). 

In the 30’s Adamovit became a leader of the so-called Parisian 
school of Russian émigré writers of the younger generation—now 
called the unnoticed generation (after the title of V. VarSavskij's 
book). One of Adamovit’s essays is dedicated to the three represent- 
atives of that group—to the Russian poéte damné, Poplavskij, to A. 
Stejger, master of perfect short poems, and to a novelist of the 
Proustian school, J. Fel'sen (executed by the Nazis). Other essays 
characterize some older Russian writers, Bunin, MereZkovskij, Gip- 
pius, Remizov, Zajcev, V. Ivanov, L. Sestov, and also a younger 
writer, Nabokov, author of many brilliant novels written both in Rus- 
sian and English. 

Russian literature is well studied abroad, but it is becoming 
more and more a “dead” literature. In the USSR the creative ap- 
proach to art has been almost annihilated, and in the West— compared 
with the 20’s and 30’s— Russian literature is a bit out of fashion. The 
most vivid discussion of the Russian classics among writers and poets 
(such as T. Mann, A. Gide, D. H. Lawrence, V. Woolf) perhaps be- 
longs to the past. Therefore, one should value W. H. Auden’s, Ed- 
mund Wilson's, and Adamovié's attempt to speak about Russian 
literature from the point of view of our generation. In many brilliant 
digressions, which are often more interesting than the main topics of 
his essays, Adamovit discusses the Russian classics, and many 
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problems of Russian literature and culture in general. I would wel- 
come a translation of his book into English: we have many good aca- 
demic studies on all periods of Russian literature but only a few 
works of creative criticism. The reader cannot help but enjoy Ada- 
movie's brilliant, informal talks on the subject. 


George Ivask 
University of Kansas 


William E. Harkins. Dictionary of Russian Literature. New York: 
Philosophical Library |[c. 1956]. vii, 439, $10.00. 





This Dictionary is a valuable and long-needed addition to the num- 
ber of useful general works in English on-Russian literature. In use- 
fulness to the general reader approaching Russian literature, it can 
be compared only to the histories of Russian and Soviet literature by 
Mirsky, Slonim, and Struve. In its alphabetical arrangement of au- 
thors and topics, it invites comparison with encyclopedias and general 
dictionaries, such as the Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Literature, Cassell’s Encyclopaedia of World Literature and the New 
Century Cyclopedia of Names, none of which specializes, of course, 
in Russian literature, and none of which can compare in number and 
scope of authors listed or articles of interest and importance for 
understanding Russian literature. The only other English-language 
dictionary-type book on Russian literature available, Valentine Snow's 
Russian Writers, covers, less satisfactorily, only Russian writers 
from the time of Catherine Il to 1917. Every English-speaking person 
interested in Russian literature will want a copy of Professor Harkin’s 
book, and it is to be hoped that it will soon be available in paper cov- 
ers and at a more accessible price. 

The Dictionary gives information on some 350-400 Russian au- 
thors, with entries of lengths varying from a couple of lines to twenty 
pages, according to the importance of the authors to the English- 
reading public, and on some 50-75 topics of importance for under- 
standing Russian literature. Four important general articles, on 
“Drama and Theater,” “Philosophy,” “Literature, Soviet,” and “Crit- 
icism, Soviet,” were contributed by specialists in these specific 
fields; the remainder of the book is by Professor Harkins himself. 
Perhaps the most useful part of the book is contained in the topical 
articles, which contain brief useful information on such subjects as 
“Aesopic Writing,” “Journals,” “Civic Poetry,” etc. The only really 
dubious entry I noted was one on “Parnassian Poets,” where there is 
no reference to the French Parnassian poets or to whether all Rus- 
sians would accept this term. 

The entries on individual authors list all writers of importance, 
with discussion under the author's name, of the works of most impor- 
tance to the English-speaking reader. Unlike the Oxford Handbooks 
to various literatures, this book gives no plot outlines, but rather 
short critiques, which the author hopes that readers will accept as 
“helpful suggestions rather than ex cathedra pronouncements.” Pro- 
fessor Harkins does not hesitate to take sides, often persuasively, on 
debated issues (e.g., the entry on Gor'kij). The entries on Soviet au- 
thors are particularly useful. The extremely difficult task of the 
compiler of a dictionary of literature is to be accurate and “solid” 
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from the scholarly point of view, avoiding the merely personal and 
eccentric, but at the same time to give a fresh, vital interpretation 
and in thumbnail form—of the author and his important individual 
works; the greatest authors and works present the greatest challenge, 
Although this book is no replacement or substitute for the histories of 
Russian literature, it passes the test of the major authors, on the 
whole, well, and the short critiques merit consultation along with the 
English-language histories of Russian literature. 

Presumably the form of the book was dictated by the publisher's 
series, but one would like, in later editions, to see the Russian titles 
(in transliteration) given for all works, and with an indication of 
whether the work has been translated into English (as in the Columbia 
Encyclopedia of Modern European Literature). And the public for 
whom this book is presumably aimed would be helped by an indication 
of the position of the accent of Russian names. 





J. T. Shaw 
Indiana University 


Ralph E. Matlaw. The Brothers Karamazov: Novelistic Technique. 
(Musagetes, No. 2.) 'S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1957. 
44 pp. 





This brief monograph is devoted mainly to the following aspects 
of The Brothers Karamazov: literary allusions, echoes, and quota- 
tions (particularly from Hamlet and Schiller); parables and stories- 
within-the-story (e.g., GruSenka's story of the onion), which the au- 
thor lumps together with Dostoevskij's presentation of the central 
theme of regeneration under the not entirely precise term “myths”; 
scenic repetitions and dramatizations of ideas; symbolic details; the 
significance of proper names; and the role of the narrator. The au- 
thor excludes, by his own statement, other important aspects of liter- 
ary technique, such as style, characterization, and tempo (rhythm). 

In many ways Professor Matlaw's stidy invited comparison with 
the work of Leonid Grossman. He move: from one of his chosen top- 
ics to another with unflagging ingenuity and learning, but with not 
quite so uniform accuracy and sense of proportions. The identifica- 
tions and listings of literary allusions in The Brothers Karamazov 
are valuable; less successful, it seems to this reviewer, are the brief 
and rare explanations of the significance of those literary echoes and 
allusions. Some of them, as Professor Matlaw admits, seem strained, 
indeed far-fetched. It is disappointing for the author to claim that 
Dostoevskij’s literary references are “significant” and “vital” and 
then to supply only brief, occasional interpretations of the importance 
of his numerous examples. Even the conclusion to the first part, 
where one hoped to find the hitherto absent interpretive comments, 
turns out to be nothing but more bare facts, with assertions of their 
relevance but without development and substantiation. 

The best parts of the study are the discussions of “echo scenes” 
and the section dealing with the narrator. There are many original 
and perceptive observations on Dostoevskij’s literary art. All those 
seriously interested in Dostoevskij will wish to read this little book, 
which deserves attention because of its numerous provocative ideas. 
However, its impact on Dostoevskian criticism will probably be 
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lessened by two weaknesses, the first of which is the author's strin- 
gent separation of technical aspects from other elements of the novel. 
The Brothers Karamazov, after all, like any literary work, is a unity, 
and a rigid isolation of formal factors hamstrings the investigator. 
Indicative of Professor Matlaw's excessively self-limiting attitude is 
his remark, “Iam only dealing here with literary references, with- 
out attempting to show thematic integration.” Secondly, the author 
occasionally lapses into a prolix, redundant critical vocabulary, as, 
for example, “one isolates and analyzes the refractions and multi- 
planed distortions *; “concentration in vertical rather than horizontal 
terms (to carry out the orchestral metaphor).” 

The readers will also wish to ponder whether the author does not 
overstate some of his otherwise illuminating perceptions, such as 
“Hamlet dominates the novel thematically”; “Mitja’s reaction to his 
deed ...exactly corresponds to Hamlet's view of his deed.”; “A vital 
part of the section on the boys is concerned with the metamorphosis 
of the dog Zutka (little beetle) into Perezvon (bell peal).” Are the 
terms “dominates,” “exactly,” “vital,” to be taken literally? On 
page 31, the author says that “more traditional symbolism of the four 
elements, particularly earth and fire, is naturally widespread in the 
novel,” yet two pages later he admits that “water in the novel is con- 
spicuous by its absence” and that “it is very difficult to find specific 
symbolism in the last element, air.” If two of the four elements are 
missing, why make the initial generalization? 

Dostoevskij’s ideas have attracted more commentators than his 
craftsmanship and art. To redress the balance ought to be the pride 
and joy of scholars and critics. Professor Matlaw’s little book at- 
tempts the job in a limited area. Let us hope he will find many read- 
ers, as well as followers who will extend his findings and carry on the 
work of interpreting the creations of a great and conscious literary 
artist. 





George Gibian 
Smith College 


Vasyl Caplenko. Ukrajinska literaturna mova, XVII-1917. New York: 
Ukrainian Technical Institute, 1955. 328 pp., $5.00. 





Prof. V. Caplenko, Ukrainian linguist and writer, deals in this 
book with the origin and development of the Ukrainian literary lan- 
guage. He disregards Church Slavic, which was widely used in the 
Ukraine from the eleventh to the eighteenth century as a literary me- 
dium of expression, and concentrates upon the literary language, 
based on the ordinary speech of the Ukrainian villager. 

I. Kotljarevskyj’s parody (1798) or Virgil's Aeneid is highly 
praised for its folk language. This language was clarified and per- 
fected by H. Kvitka-Osnovjanenko, T. Tocleite, and later writers. 
Despite the ban on the Ukrainian literary language in the Russian Em- 
pire (tsarist ukases in 1863, 1876, etc.), it continued to grow in the 
western part of the Ukraine, under Austrian domination at that 
time. Finally the ban was abolished at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and Ukrainian periodicals and scientific publications began 
to appear. During the Ukrainian Revolution (1917-1920), Ukrainian 
was spontaneously introduced into schools and universities. Now it 
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is the official language of the Ukraine, a member of the United Nations 
There are nearly fifty million people (among them about two million ip 
the U.S.A., Canada, and Argentina) who speak Ukrainian. In the 
Slavic world, Ukrainian literature takes one of the first places in sig. 
nificance and richness. 

All these points are professionally and comprehensively discusse; 
by Prof. V. Caplenko in his book. This is a valuable work, not only 
for Slavists but also for those who are interested in the East European 
historical and cultural interchanges. 


Yar Slavutych 
Army Language School 
Presidio of Monterey 


Janka Kupala. Spadtyna, vybar paezii. New York, Munich: Belo- 
russian (White Ruthenian) Institute of Arts and Sciences and Bac- 
kavStyna Publishing Co., 1955. 489 pp. 





Janka Kupala (1882-1942), the greatest poet of Belorussia, was 
credited not only as a master poet who spoke for his people, but also 
as the spiritual leader of Belorussians. 

Kupala’s first book Zalejka (1908) revealed the difficult life of the 
Belorussian peasantry under Russian tsarist oppression. Although 
kept illiterate and enslaved by foreign landowners, the peasants still 
wanted “to be called human beings.” Kupala awakened them from 
their lethargic sleep in much the same way that Taras Sev%enko (1814- 
1861) had awakened Ukrainians a half-century earlier. When the Be- 
lorussian National Republic proclaimed its independence from Russia 
in 1918, Kupala was greeted as the prophet who had shown his people 
the Promised Land—a free and independent Belarus. Many of his 
powerful poems of this period are filled with ecstatic ideas of prog- 
ress and freedom. 

After the occupation of Belorussia by Russian Communists, Ku- 
pala wrote very little. As a protest against the Soviet policy, he un- 
successfully tried to commit suicide in 1930. During the thirties he 
remained under the supervision of the Soviet secret police and was 
even forced to praise communism. In 1942, his second suicide at- 
tempt was successful. Though Kupala lives no more, his poems con 
tinue to inspire Belorussians in their struggle for national independ- 
ence. The Belorussian Institute of Arts and Sciences has performed 
excellent work in publishing selected poems of Kupala. The book's 
introduction is given in English, German, French, and Spanish, in 
addition to Belorussian. An almost complete bibliography on Kupala 
is added. 


Yar Slavutych 
Army Language School 
Presidio of Monterey 
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Marion Moore Coleman. Young Mickiewicz. Cambridge Springs, 
Pa.: Alliance College, 1956. xii, 380, $5.00. 





Young Mickiewicz is one of many works which commemorate the 
centenary of the death of the Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz. Mrs. 
Coleman's primary intention, stated in her foreword, is to acquaint 
Americans of Polish descent with this poet, who represents such an 
important element of their cultural patrimony. The scope of her work 
embraces Mickiewicz's biography from his earliest youth in Lithua- 
nia up to 1834; however, the period 1824-1834 is treated only briefly. 
Mrs. Coleman presents not only strictly biographical details but also 
discusses the historical, social, and political factors which affected 
the poet’s native region and, consequently, influenced the develop- 
ment of Mickiewicz himself. In this work one finds a wealth of local 
lore, numerous sketches of Mickiewicz’s family, friends, contempo- 
raries, teachers, and early loves. Over a score of illustrations are 
included. 

The author has attempted to present Mickiewicz to her readers 
in a form which would have the appeal of an intriguing narrative. In 
this she largely succeeds, for her enthusiasm is contagious. Never- 
theless, the scholar must object that occasionally her stylistic effects 
verge on the sugary (“Exotic, almost unreal, it [the estate Horodzi- 
i6wka] was a Never-Never Land in very truth ...”[p. 61]), and she 
does not allow enough space for an adequate presentation of the com- 
plexities of literary history. Thus the Romantic Movement was “a 
frenzy aroused by [Biirger's] Lenore and other verses on a similar 
mood,” on p. 158, but a few pages later Lenore was not “true Roman- 
ticism, such as we have in Wordsworth, * but an “overheated variety” 
(p. 163). 

Mrs. Coleman seeks to relate every detail of Mickiewicz's biog- 
raphy to his literary work—often with success. But this method leads 
her, at the same time, to the constant making of conjectures, occa- 
sionally of an improbable nature. For example, speaking of medals 
awarded annually in Nowogrédek to exceptional students, Mrs. Cole- 
man writes: “We do not know whether young Adam ever received one 
of these medals, but it is more than likely, in view of his record as 
we know it, that he did”; the next paragraph begins: “He was not an 
exceptional student, nor a very reliable one ...” (p. 64). 

There are a number of minor errors and inconsistencies which 
should be removed, if there is a second edition. Polish place names 
are almost everywhere spelled in the Polish manner, with the excep- 
tion of Kowno and Soplicowo, spelled throughout as “Kovno” and 
“Soplicovo.” Given names and surnames are usually in the Polish 
form, though the poet's father is called “Nicholas” instead of “Mi- 
kotaj.” Completely unwarranted is the spelling of the name of Maria 
Raevskaj, Pushkin’s friend and Muse, as “Marja Rajewska,” which 
incorrectly indicates that she was Polish. Other errors include the 
following: On page 333 the lines quoted for the epigraph are not, as 
stated, from Mickiewicz'’s poem “Do M....” of 1822 but from his 
last poem to Maryla Wereszczakéwna, “Do *** Na Alpach w Spltigen,” 
a composition of 1829. In summarizing the plot of Pan Tadeusz, Mrs. 
Coleman says that the coquette Telimena “cast her net” for Tadeusz 
and the Count but finally setteld for “the elderly Assessor” (p. 356); 
actually, Telimena became engaged to the Notary (Rejent). 

A book such as this, unencumbered by scholarly apparatus and 
presented in a narrative manner, cannot but play a useful role in 
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extending a knowledge of Polish culture into those areas closed to 
more formal works about Mickiewicz. Mrs. Coleman's book pre- 
sents an aggreeable image of the poet and, particularly, of his native 
region. Her own enthusiasm for Polish literature should stimulate 
her readers to seek a further acquaintance with Mickiewicz and his 
works. 


John Mersereau, Jr. 
University of Michigan 





An Anthology of Polish Literature. Edited with English commentary 
and notes by Manfred Kridl. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. xxii, 625, $8.50. 


This posthumous book—its publication came a few weeks after 
Professor Kridl'’s death on February 4—is a vast anthology of Polish 
literdry texts from Middle Ages to the present, the first of such a 
scope in English. Separate authors and texts are preceded by short 
introductions and followed by copious notes, mostly translations of 
Polish words and idiomatic expressions. 

Professor Kridl was guided by different principles, when selec- 
ting his material from older literature, from the ones he used in 
choosing nineteenth- and twentieth-century literary texts. When deal- 
ing with older periods, he followed old-fashioned Polish histories of 
literature, and political writers loom large in his selection. We find 
there even translations of Latin texts by such political and social re- 
formers as Ostrorég, Modrzewski and Konarski; interesting social 
documents though they are, they lack literary distinction. Moreover, 
the section on older literature gives the reader a poor and rather 
obsolete idea of Polish baroque literature. As for literature of the 
last one hundred fifty years, he limits himself exclusively to poets, 
dramatists, and novelists. The anthology is richest in lyrical poetry, 
and its sections devoted to modern poetry are the best. Especially 
valuable is the copious selection of the most representative poets of 
the Skamander school: Tuwim, Stonimski, Lechof, Wierzyfiski, Itia- 
kowiczéwna, Pawlikowska. 

The editor’s introductory remarks on individual writers are by 
far the weakest part of the whole work. They are slapdash, clumsily 
formulated, and unrelated to the texts they introduce. Thus, to give 
a few examples, from Rzewuski, Kridl selected a short story Ksigze 
Radziwitt Panie Kochanku, a specimen of a highly original Polish va- 
riety of Romantic prose, the so-called gaweda (somewhat related to 
the Russian skaz). However, when writing on Rzewuski, he does not 
comment on that specific literary genre. Instead, the reader gets a 
résumé of Rzewuski’s novel Listopad, which is not represented in the 
anthology. Similarily, when pudline of a contemporary poet, Przy- 
bos, Kridl quotes the titles of only the first four volumes of his po- 
etry (the latest, 1932), although Przybos produced several more 
volumes and although we find in the Anthology poems from these 
volumes. There are also a number of factual mistakes in’these re- 
marks, especially in dates. The queerest is to be found in the intro- 
duction to Norwid, where, mixing up Norwid’s poem Emil na Gozdawiu 
with the well-known book by Rousseau, Kridl credits Norwid with hav- 
ing written “Emil, a ‘pedagogical’ novel” (p. 248). 
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The texts seem to be carefully reprinted. It is a pity, however, 
that they are presented throughout the book in the old spelling dis- 
nsed with in 1936. Since the student would most probably have the 
rest of his material in the contemporary spelling, this must lead to 
a certain unnecessary confusion. The editor defends his idiosyncrasy 
inthe Preface by saying that “the new spelling changes the phonetic 
aspect of a number of words and grammatical forms” (p. vii). Such 
a statement reflects a delusion not unusual among people who lack 
linguistic training and who are prone to identify the spelling they are 
used to with the actual pronunciation. If, for instance, the Polish 
Academy replaced in 1936 the old spelling tem dobrem piérem by 
anew one tym dobrym piérem, it was precisely because the latter 
spelling more accurately renders the actual Polish pronunciation than 
the old one. 

The notes, unlike the introductory remarks, are, generally 
speaking, to the point and carefully done. They could be easily 
pruned of translations of a number of common Polish words which 
should be known to any person embarking on the reading of Polish 
poetry. But there is no doubt that they will be of great help to stu- 
ents. 








Wiktor Weintraub 
Harvard University 


J. Pietrkiewicz. Polish Prose and Verse. London East European 
Series. University of London, The Athlone Press, 1956. xlix, 
203, 10s 6d ($2.50). U.S.A., obtainable from John de Graff, 
Inc., 31 East 10 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





This volume is a valuable contribution to the “Readings in Liter- 
ature” group of Professor W. K. Matthews’ new London East Euro- 
pean Series, which has begun to appear under the auspices of the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies of the University of 
London. Jerzy Pietrkiewicz, a gifted Polish poet, author of accom- 
plished novels in English and lecturer in Polish language and litera- 
ture at the University of London, combines sufficient knowledge of 
Polish literature with a healthy perspective on its national content 
and a sense of intrinsic literary value, to compile a representative, 
yet readable, anthology of good literature written in Polish for the 
use of English-speaking students of Polish. It is with the aim of pro- 
viding valid representation, as well as aesthetic pleasure, that he 
has prepared this anthology in which works appear, ranging from 
1800 until roughly 1950 (including only authors who died before the 
latter date), , 

The compact introduction in English is a praiseworthy contribu- 
tion of independent thinking to the history and criticism of Polish let- 
ters. Successfully braving the almost unsurmountable difficulty of 
squeezing 150 years of a rich and varied literary production into a 
work of article lenght, Mr. Pietrkiewicz emerges with a sober state- 
ment, thoroughly integrated into a single, though complex, impres- 
sion. Much of this quality is probably due to the originality of his 
view of Polish literature and his good literary taste. 

At the outset he unpolemically speaks of Mickiewicz'’s Pan 
Tadeusz and Sienkiewicz’s Trilogy as the two major classics of the 
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Revi 
nineteenth century. Yet he later firmly qualifies Malczewski’s Maria, the t 
Norwid’s Vade-mecum, Wyspiafiski’ s The Wedding, Kasprowicz's My My es 
Evening Song and Reymont'’s The Peasants as “the best envoys to rep. Jete 
resent Polish literature abroad.” He should be commended for aie 
stressing the importance of such works as the novels Paluba by Irzy. ’ 
kowski (1903) and Berent’s Winter Corn (1911), because of the artis- he i 
tic innovations they bring into to European fiction, samples of which chos 
would not appear in a conventional anthology. tion! 
The division of his material for discussion into literary genres okt 
facilitates emphasis on its artistic rather than merely historical ben 
value. The latter is, however, brought in for the purpose of eluci- ae 
dating the handicaps caused by the abnormal conditions of Poland in lang 
the nineteenth century, which sometimes led certain authors to exag- view 
gerate national and social content or forced epic concern, occasion- stat 
ally resulting in non-universal effects. A sound knowledge of other stud 
European literatures, particularly English, enables Mr. Pietrkie- Var: 
wicz to capture the English and American reader's ready comprehen- of th 
sion through apt, convincing comparisons. ane 
It is particularly commendable that Mr. Pietrkiewicz has in- pan 
cluded whole works, even in prose, wherever he could; indeed, the nes 
shortest prose works often represent their authors at their best, as, mis 


for example, Zeromski’s “Whatever Happens, May It Strike Me,” in- 
cluded in its entirety in the anthology. Mr. Pietrkiewicz, further- 
more, took pains to select from longer works of fiction or expository 
prose passages which in some way constitute a whole and produce a 
single effect, as, for example, the episode from The Peasants, a 
nearly self-contained anecdote. 

Many selections in Polish Prose and Verse will prove too diffi- 
cult for students of elementary Polish. Intermediate courses will be 
enhanced by the use of this book, though some of the older selections 
and those written in peasant dialect would probably have to be omitted 
in class assignments. 





















Rot 


Olga Scherer-Virski 
Yale University 








George Z. Patrick. Advanced Russian Reader. Revised by Ludmilla 
A. Patrick. New York: Pitman, 1956. vi, 258, $3.50. 





The second edition of this Reader contains, mainly, the material 
used in the original edition of 1943. Six articles have been omitted; 
three have been added. The overall length of both editions is about 













Sci 
the same. The Reader is composed of twenty-seven articles (several no! 
in pre-Revolutionary spelling) or widely varying subjects such as eco- 
nomics, natural science, psychology, philosophy, and Russian his- Th 
tory, literature, languzge, music, drama, and geography. No hor 
selections from Russian literature are given. The text consists the 
mainly of excerpts, apparently left intact, from Russian articles and gia 
books. Unfortunately, the bibliographical data provided after each me 
selection are very sparse. Most source references have no dates; Sla 
for two articles no sources are given at all. jac 

Since nearly all the Russian in the Reader was written for natives, 


it is not surprising that it is extremely difficult. Only the first three 
selections have the stress indicated. The vocabulary is at the end of 
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the book. No footnotes or explanatory notes are supplied. The Pre- 
face states that the Reader is intended for students who have com- 
pleted at least one year of college Russian. Probably, two years 
would be a more realistic preparation in most colleges. 

An objective of any FL reader should be to arouse and maintain 
the interest of the student. To do this, stimulating, intelligently 
chosen material must be presented. Several of the Reader's selec- 
tions fulfill this objective well. The articles on the Japanese War, 
on K. S. Stanislavskij, and on the history of the Russian ballet might 
be mentioned as particularly interesting. A few parts of the book 
are, however, heavy and dull. In addition, the article on the Russian 
language, written by Professor Patrick himself, contains, from the 
viewpoint of modern Slavic and Indo-European linguistics, many mis- 
statements and arbitrary pronunciamentos on controversial questions: 
students should be exposed to it only under the strictest supervision. 
Various critical comments might be made with regard to other aspects 
of the book. From the linguistic point of view, the vocabulary is in 
many ways unsatisfactory: aspect is simply ignored, and there is a 
number of actual errors in English equivalents (e.g., gruntovoj 
means ‘dirt’ in the expression gruntovaja doroga). The number of 
misprints in the texts is also excessive. 

The appearance of a new Russian reader is of great general in- 
terest. It is regrettable that there are such substantial defects, and 
even more regrettable that the defects were mostly carried over from 
the first edition, with several additions. 





Morton Benson 
Ohio University 


Robert L. Collison. Dictionaries of Foreign Languages: A Bibli- 
ographical Guide to the General and Technical Dictionaries of 
the Chief Foreign Languages, with Historical and Explanatory 
Notes and References. New York: The Hafner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. 210 pp., $4.00. 

















Mr. Collison’s book attempts to provide a list of the most impor- 
tant dictionaries for leading foreign languages. In the Slavic field, 
sections on Russian, Bulgarian, Czech, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak, and Slovene have been included. Not only general dictionaries 
are listed, but also historical, etymological, and some bilingual dic- 
tionaries, particularly those in which English is the second language. 
Scientific and technical dictionaries have not been included, however, 
nor have most dialect dictionaries. 

The work is generally wide in its scope and reasonably accurate. 
The compiler could have avoided a number of unfortunate errors, 
however, by consulting a specialist in the Slavic field. Thus, under 
the heading of “Russian Dialect Dictionaries,” we find Uzbek, Geor- 
gian, and Ossetian dictionaries listed. Equally shocking is the treat- 
ment of Ukrainian as a dialect of Russian rather than as a separate 
Slavic language. The sole Ukrainian dictionary included is F. Do- 
jacek’s Pocket Dictionary of the English and Ukrainian Languages. 

The Belorussian language is not even included. Another serious lack 
is the complete absence of listings of comparative Slavic and Old 
Church Slavonic dictionaries. 
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Though we are told that “most of the dictionaries listed in this 
book are good,” certain ones are actually quite mediocre, particular. 
ly in the bilingual category. On the other hand, a few important 
works have been omitted, even for these languages which are treated 
Such are: G. E. Kotin, Materialy dlja terminologiteskogo slovarja 
drevnej Russii (Moskva—Leningrad, 1937); J. A. Kartowicz, Stownik 
gwar polskich (Cracow, 1900-11); A. Krasnowolski and W. Niedwied- 
zki, Stownik staropolski (Warsaw, 1914); Vuk Karadzié, Srpski 
retnik (Belgrade, 1898); Buro Danizié, Retnik iz kniZevnih starina 
srpskih (Belgrade, 1863-64). The transcription is not always con- 
sistent. Final Russian v may also appear as f. The name of I. V. 
Lexin is transcribed as Lechin, though this is misleading. A. V. 
Isatenko'’s Slovensko-rusk¥ prekladov¥ slovnik (Slovak-Russian Dic- 
tionary) has been erroneously grouped with the Slovene dictionaries, 

Mr. Collison's book will have no interest for specialists, though 
it may have some value for persons acquiring aknowledge of certain 
of the Slavic languages. 























William E. Harkins 
Columbia University 


William R. Parker. The National Interest and Foreign Languages. 
A Topic Selected for Examination in Citizen Consultations Spon- 
sored by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. Revised 
Edition. U. S. Government Printing Office, January 1957. 
132 pp., $0.75. 





American language teachers have needed this book for more 
than a generation. Not that it was written for teachers of foreign 
languages; on the contrary, it is directed at the general public, 
whose total ignorance of foreign language study is equalled only by 
its willingness to believe the most fantastic stories about the poly- 
glot skills of our own or foreign experts. Some of us have tried to 
collect material of the sort published here by the director of the FL 
program, either as an apologia pro vita sua or as ammunition in the 
battle for curriculum-hours. My own collection did not get beyond 
a few well-known statements by Copernicus, Montaigne, and Goethe 
among the ancients, and the less hackneyed paragraphs from contem- 
poraries like Hugh Wilson, Somerset Maugham, P. G. Hamerton, 
and Karl Stern. 

The writer of the present work was not hampered by a lack of 
material. His problem was rather one of selecting the most impor- 
tant concepts and data gathered through research and discussion dur- 
ing the three years William Riley Parker directed the FL program. 
The result is a concise picture of our past and present efforts in the 
area of foreign language learning, with some very cogent statements 
regarding the future of this activity. 

The preliminary edition (1954) presented these aspects of the 


foreign language problem in the reverse order (future, past, present). 


A comparison of the two editions indicates that a broader outlook was 
made possible by two years of further dedication to the task. 

While The National Interest and Foreign Languages was written 
primarily for the information of American citizens who should under- 
stand our critical need for foreign languages in education, it should 
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not be assumed that any teacher of languages can afford to be ignorant 
of its contents. I can recall instances where segments of our profes- 
sion displayed a total unawareness of their current mission. In the 
fall of 1941 while on a visit to a former college roommate, I happened 
to attend a mass meeting of French teachers at Columbia University. 
Perhaps the fact that I was in naval uniform gave me a different per- 
spective in the matter, but after listening to a succession of speakers 
describe the impending demise of their respective language depart- 
ments, I could not help rising to remark that the discussion was com- 
pletely irrelevant to a period when foreign language skills were 

needed by Americans as at no time in their history. 

The general orientation provided by this work would be particu- 
larly valuable to AATSEEL members. We are perhaps too accus- 
tomed to thinking of the Slavic and East European languages as belong- 
ing to the category of “unusual” languages, and hence outside the 
sphere of high school or grade school programs. The promotional 
methods that have provided results in French, Spanish, or German 
foreign language should be valid for our area, which is recognized 
as highly important if not so popular. 

The printing, paper, and presentation of this edition add much to 
its general effectiveness. The cost is nominal, indicating that our 
public is indebted to the sponsors of the work. Our debt to the editor 
is already well known. 


C. P. Lemieux 
U. S. Naval Academy 


Reissues; Mimeographed Texts 


An extremely welcome reissue is Thomas Garrigue Masaryk’s 
The Spirit of Russia: Studies in History, Literature and Philosophy 
(2 vols., New York: The Macmillan Company [1955]; xxii, 480, xix, 
664, $14.00 the set), still one of the classic studies of Russian 
thought, though its first, German, edition was published in 1913 and 
its first English edition in 1919. John Stuart Martin's Picture His- 
tory of Russia has been brought up to date in a revised and augmented 
edition (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956; vi, 407, $5.95); 
abrief history of Russia is given in 1200 often poorly reproduced 
pictures and in a jazzed-up journalistic -style text full of errors and 
ignorance, but nevertheless, with safeguards, perhaps useful to the 
beginning American student wishing to obtain pictorial aids for visu- 
ilizing Russian history up to the present. Lila Pargment's Begin- 
hing Russian Reader, With Conversational Exercises (New York: 
Pitman Publishing Company [cf. 1957]; xi, 209, $3.00) has gone into 


4 second edition; the first edition of this useful reader appeared in 
1948 . 








Two mimeographed Russian texts have been made available by 
their authors. Ludwig Kruhe of Purdue University has adapted and 
edited Russian texts in his Vesely rassakazy (Humorous Stores) 
kopyright 1956; 12 pp. text and 12 pp. vocabulary, $1.00). Tatiana 
Sklanczenko of Indian University has adapted PuSkin's Kapitanskaja 
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dotka (1957; 45 pp. text, 10 pp. vocabulary, $1.00) for fourth-se- 
mester students of Russian, utilizing Harry Josselson’s Russian 
Word Count so as to confine the text to words which students at this 
stage should know. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Joint Meeting of Ohio AATSEEL Chapter 
And Slavic Section of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio chapter of the AATSEEL was 
combined with that of the Slavic Section of the Fortieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, in 
the Deshler-Hilton Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, on May 4, 1957. 
A special treat at the luncheon which proceeded the formal meet- 
ings was a recitation of poetry and prose by a group of children being 
taught by Professor Justina Epp, Ohio State University. The method 
of instruction precludes all home assignments; it was a delight to 
note the evident pleasure with which they recited. 
Professor Edmund Ordon, Wayne State University, presided 
over the joint session. In the first paper, “Some Practical Applica- 
tions of the Russian Word Count,” Professor Harry H. Josselson, 
Wayne State University, illustrated with examples from existing text- 
books the necessity of having elementary Russian texts which take 
the Word Count into account, and he pointed out that indications of in- 
terest in the Word Count have come from all over the world. In the 
discussion following the paper, it was noted that publication of new 
or revised elementary textbooks utilizing the Word Count has been 
promised for the early future. Mr. Karol Strmen, Slovak Institute, 
Cleveland, Ohio, next outlined “Trends in Modern Slovak Poetry,” 
with particular exphasis on Ivan Krasko and on poetry inspired by 
symbolism. In “Mayakovsky: Tea and Water,” Professor William 
Rudy, Wayne State University, skillfully showed how “tea” repre- 
sents for Majakovskij complacency and life without meaning, whereas 
“water” stands for the “flood of existence.” 

At the business meeting of the Ohio Chaper of the AATSEEL, 
Mrs. Epp, Chapter Representative on the Ohio Foreign Language 
Council, reported on the activities of the Ohio Foreign Language 
Council in sponsoring the teaching of foreign languages in elementary 
and high schools; on her motion, the Ohio Chaper voted to support 
the Council's activity financially, as well as otherwise. The follow- 
ing officers were re-elected for 1958: President, Miss Leila M. 
Virtue, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, George J. Maciuszko, Cleveland Public Library. 

At the business session of the Slavic Section of the CSMLTA, 
Miss Virtue was elected Chairman, and Professor Rudy was elected 
Secretary, for 1958. 


George J. Maciuszko, Secretary 
Ohio Chapter AATSEEL 
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Slavic Section of Foreign Language Conference 
At the University of Kentucky 


About thirty people, from as far away as New Hampshire aad 
California, attended and participated in the two sessions of the Slavic 
section of the University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, 
at Lexington, Kentucky, on April 26 and 27, 1957. 

At the first session, on Friday afternoon, April 26, the following 
papers were read: “Two Cretan Stories by Konstantin Leont'ev,” Prd 
fessor Marthe Blinoff, University of Minnesota; “Can Russian 
Courses Be Saved?” Professor Rebecca A. Domar, Columbia Univer 
sity; “More Historical Background of Recent Slavic Frontier Shifts," 
Professor Wilhelm Exelbirt, Morehead State College; “Semantic Am 
biguity in Mechanical Translation of Russian,” Professor Kenneth E, 
Harper, University of California at Los Angeles; “Present Trends ip 
Russian Education,” Professor Abraham Kreusler, Randolph-Macon 
Women's College; “The Study of Byliny in the Soviet Union,” Profes- 
sor Felix J. Oinas, Indiana University; “The Impact of the Revolu- 
tion of the Russian Language,” Professor Gleb Struve, University of 
California at Berkeley; “Lexical Developments in the Russian Tech- 
nical Language,” Mr. John H. Wahlgren, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C.; and “The Classicist and Slavonic Studies,” Pro- 
fessor Hugh F. Graham, University of New Brunswick. Professor 
Joseph T. Shaw, Indiana University, presided over the first session, 

The second session was held Saturday morning, April 27, with 
Professor Thomas F. Magner, University of Minnesota, presiding. 
The program was as follows: “Case Usage with the Negative in Rus- 
sian,” Professor Erminnie Bartelmez, Western Reserve University; 
“Dostoevskij's Concept of Justice,” Professor J. W. Dyck, Oberlin 
College; “Literature as a ‘Mirror’ of Soviet Society,” Professor 
Justina D. Epp, Ohio State University; “Some Remarks About the 
Structure of a Culture Language,” Professor Rubin Gotesky, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; “Education in Russia (Eleventh— Nineteenth Centu- 
ries),” Professor Nadezhda T. Koroton, Dartmouth College; “Nominz 
Agentis in the Slavonic Languages,” Professor Leonard Latkovski, 
Bellarmine (Ky.) College; and “Censorship and Literature in Nine- 
teenth-Century Russia, Poland, and the Ukraine,” Professor Harold 
B. Segel, University of Florida. 

Professor William R. Schmalstieg, who has come to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky as a Slavic specialist only in 1956-57, was givena 
rising vote of thanks by the participants and others present for his 
excellent work in setting up the Slavic section of the conference, in- 
cluding scheduling which made possible brief but lively discussion of 
the individual papers after they were read. 


New Summer Lithuanian Program at Fordham University 


A Lithuanian program was opened this summer for the first time 
at Fordham University, under the direction of the Rev. Walter C. 
Jaskiewicz, S.J. Sixteen students registered for various combina- 
tions of the following six courses offered: elementary Lithuanian, ad- 
vanced Lithuanian, a survey of Lithuanian literature, the modern 
period in Lithuanian literature, a general survey of Lithuanian his- 
tory, and a course in Lithuanian civilization. The staff is under the 
immediate direction of Dr. Anthony Vasys of the Institute of Russian 
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Studies, Fordham University. The rest of the faculty is made up of 
visiting lecturers, including, among others, Dr. Stasy Barzdukas, 
Dr. Anthony Salys, Dr. Joseph Puzinas, Dr. Alfred Senn, Dr. 
Kazys Pakstas, and Dr. Juozas Brazaitis. Professor Jaskiewicz 
thinks that the interest being shown in the first Lithuanian program 
indicates that there may be grounds for a continuation and possible 
expansion in the field. 


Slavic and East European Studies: History and Status 


Professor Jacob Ornstein’s study, Slavic and East European 
Studies: Their Development and Status in the Western Hemisphere 
was published as External Research Paper 129, March 29, 1957, by 
the Department of State External Research Staff, Office of Intelli- 
gence Research. Copies of the paper were sent to libraries having 
large collections on Eastern Europe and to scholars whose research 
is concerned with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, but unfortu- 
nately the edition has been exhausted. Professor Ornstein’s gave 
himself the task of bringing up to date Professor Arthur P. Cole- 
man’s Report on the Status of Russian and Other Slavic and East Eu- 
ropean Languages in the Educational Institutions of the U.S., Its Ter- 
ritories, Possessions s and Mandates, With Additional Data on Similar 
Studies in Canada and Latin America (AATSEEL, New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1948). It is to be hoped that Professor Ornstein's 
valuable study will be reprinted and made available to all members 
of the profession. 






































Undergraduate Hungarian Major 


Some fifty students are expected to enroll in the Elmhurst Col- 
lege Department of Hungarian Studies in September 1957, at Elm- 


ing hurst, Illinois. This is the only undergraduate Department of Hun- 


garian Studies in the United States; it has a four-year program of 
courses in Hungarian language, literature, and history. The late 
Joseph Remenyi, Professor of Comparative Literature at Western 
Reserve University and AATSEEL member, bequeathed his entire li- 


brary to the American-Hungarian Studies Foundation at Elmhurst 
College. 


Bibliography 


“The 1956 American Bibliography of Slavic and East European 
Studies in Linguistics, Literature, Folklore, and Pedagogy,” will 
be published as Volume IX of the Slavic and East European Series 
of Indiana University this fall. It will be distributed as a bonus vol- 
ume to AATSEEL members. It is being compiled by a committee 
of AATSEEL and MLA bibliographers, and will be edited by J. T. 
Shaw. It is scheduled to appear in November. 





TRANSLITERATION 


The following transliteration system will be used in this Journal 





for transliterating Cyrillic: 





Aa a J j j Ud z 
B 6 b Kr k Yu (SC, M) a 
BB v Kr & um 8 
rr (U, BR) g Aa 1 Ti (B, SC) & 
(U, BR) h Jbm (SC, M) 1j (all others) 
 ? gat emers) (B) 
—_ ' Xu om wD, ae ae 
ph (M) é aie ian others) 
y 
Aa 4 ib (SC, M) nj ca acu 
%% (SC) dj “a oe 
4 tn p 39. 2 
Ee 8 ee * atts. 
Ee (U) je Ce P . 
Ke (SC) je e-% a, 
f 
7? Bh (SC) é Yr ; 
33 Zz 
«+ AR (Cs) 
Ss  (M, CS) dz Bs (cs) u a am “4 
yn Wy _ OY oy (cs) u 
(all others) i he KE (CS) o 
11 (WU) ji eo ! W WwW o 
hw j wince KK & (CS) jo 
la c 












B— Bulgarian R— Russian 
BR — Belorussian SC — Serbo-Croatian 
CS — Church Slavonic 


M — Macedonian 





U — Ukrainian 











This system will be used consistently, with the following excep- 
tions: 

1. Anglicized words such as ruble, kopek, kolkhoz, sovkhoz, 
Bolshevik, soviet, calash, troika, tsar, boyar, droshky (these spell- 
ings will be used, except in linguistic or quoted Cyrillic text, in whic 
case the words will be transliterated according to the table above). 

2. The names of individuals who have accepted a Latin-alphabet 
spelling (e.g., Mirsky). 

3. Bibliographical references to materials published in non- 
Cyrillic languages (e.g., The Letters of Chekhov, as the title of the 
English-language publication only). 

4. Geographical names in widely accepted usage in Anglicized 
spelling (e.g., Yalta, Moscow). 
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